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OF PEerFEctTi INISM, AND ITS CORRELATIVE BRANCHES OF 
FANnaTICcIsM. 


By Josern I. Foor, Cortland, N. Y. 


Ir is but a short time since it was regarded as impi- 
ous to say, that there were principles in operation which 
threatened extensive injury to the American churches. 
Whoever, in the integrity of his heart, dared to give the 
alarm, was immediately admonished to take heed, lest he 
be found fighting against God. But it seems now to be con- 
ceded, by nearly all intelligent Christians, that there exists, 
in many churches, a most mischievous fanaticism. To give 
the statistics of its extent would require a tedious, and proba- 
bly an offensive minuteness. The delus on of those infatuated 
individuals in the city of New-York, which prepared them 
to receive one of the worst of men as the “ Spirit of Truth,” 
and as “God the Father,” is far from being a solitary instance 
of the evil. Even with our limited knowledge, we think we 
could mention more than fifty places, in which that impostor 
might have found as many individuals, equally prepared to 
admit his claim to divinity, and to yield to him the corres- 
pondent worship. Precisely the same pretensions to divine 
attributes, the same disregard te the marriage covenant, and 
the same claim to the property of others, have existed, wher- 
ever the principles of Perfectionism have grown into maturity. 
Nor has the evil been, in all respects, limited to the places 
in which this heresy has decidedly manifested itself. The 
public mind has, by some process, become widely prepared, 
either for the spontaneous production, or the mA we recep- 
Vor. III. 
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tion, of such delusions. The antecedents of this evil have 
appeared extensively in the churches: and had it not been 
for an early and thorough exposure of the irreligion and im- 
morality which follow them, there is reason to believe that 
they would have been productive of far greater injury. 

It is not our present design to declare the nature of this 
delusion. This is already so thoroughly understood, that no 
intelligent mind can easily mistake it. Our present intention 
is, to trace it to its legitimate parentage, in a CORRUPT THE- 
oLocy. It is now generally known, that an individual, upon 
fully receiving the “ New Dispensation,” rejects the principle 
which he once held respecting “ perfect ability, independ- 
ently of grace, to keep all the commands of God.” He also 
discards the idea, that all sin lies in the volitions, or impera- 
tive acts of the will ; and that, by “a fixedness of purpose, he 
can overcome the world, and perform his whole duty.” He 
professes to have entered into the rest which remaineth for 
the people of God, and no longer to have any use for his 
body, his understanding, or his will: these are, in his view, 
so identified with the Deity, as to be moved by him alone. 
Antecedently to adopting this opinion of a personal union 
with God, he professes to be guided by divine impulses, or 
immediate revelations. Here it is assumed, by the subjects 
of the delusion, that their “internal man” is ready to obey, 
and does immediately obey, whatever is thus revealed to 
their minds, or impressed on their consciences. 

It may perhaps be proper, in this place, to enquire, in 
what particulars this assumption fails of being a tolerably 
correct translation, from the original tongue, of the Armi- 
nian doctrines of “free grace and freedom of the will ?”* 
Without waiting, however, for an answer, we proceed to 
say, that the principal antecedent of this, and its kindred 
species of fanaticism, is found in the idea of an unusual 
intercourse with the Almighty. The individuals who are 
infected with it affirm, at first, that they are sometimes led 
by the Spirit. Soon they declare themselves to be continu- 
ally under His guidance, and free from the possibility of 
mistake. All the operations of their understandings, or the 
dictates of their passions, are believed to be the voice of the 
Spirit speaking within them and declaring their duty. This 


* See Six Discourses by Daniel Whitby, D. D. particularly Disc. iii. & iv. 
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is a uniform trait in those who adopt Perfectionism ; nor can 
it easily fail to exist in every other species of Antinomianism.* 
If the moral law be rejected as a rule of life, some other 
guide must be adopted. This, with all who believe in any 
thing above rationalism, will be impulses, or immediate re- 
velations. 

Pelagians, or Arminians, have generally professed to find 
the origin of this reliance on impulses, and its consequent 
Antinomianism, in the Calvinistic views of the operations of 
the Holy Spirit. Because Calvinists believe man, by nature, 
to be so depraved, as not to repent and believe, except by 
an operation of the Holy Spirit, in turning the attention to 
the written word of God, quickening the conscience, exciting 
the feelings, and renewing the heart. Because they believe 
regeneration and salvation to be dependent on efficacious 
grace, they have uniformly been charged, by divines of the 
Arminian school, with all the excesses and fanaticism which 
have any relation to the doctrine of divine influence. The 
Antinomianism of John Agricola is often said to have had 
its origin in the doctr nes of Martin Luther. The Rev. John 
Wesley, confessedly an Arminian, published, in 1759, his 
“ Thoughts on Christian Perfection.” In these he taught, 
that “ perfection is consistent with infirmities,” “ignorance 
and mistakes,”—with “ thinking wrong” and “ doing wrong !"t 
He also taught certain things respecting the Spirit’s helping 
men to distinguish the temptations of Satan from their own 
depravity, and testifying to the reality of their regeneration. 
These doctrines, though never designed to produce such an 
effect, and though as carefully guarded as possible against 
it, were speedily followed by a burst of fanatical Antinomian- 
ism in many of their societies. So extensive in their borders, 
and so alarming, did this evil become, in a few years, as to 
be earnestly discussed in the conference; and the question 
was gravely proposed, “ Wherein have we leaned too much 
to Calvinism?” Thus Calvin, who never tolerated the idea 
of an abatement in the moral law, was held responsible for 
the Antinomianism which resulted from the “infirmities,” 
the “ignorance,” and the “ mistakes” of the Wesleyan sys- 


* For the use and meaning of the term Antinomianism, in this article, see 
vol. .. pp. 561—570 of Lit. and Theol. Review. 

: ae of Christian Perfection, by the Rev. John Wesley, N. York, 

24. p. 15. 
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tem. The same trait has exhibited itself in modern times. 
Those who are justly chargeable with holding such doctrines 
respecting the human will, and the operations of the Holy 
Spirit, as produce this fanaticism, and under whose influence 
it has grown up to its present extent, were at first disposed 
to maintain, that some bird of the air had imported the seeds 
of the delusion from the garden of Edward Irving. But find- 
ing that this theory could not obtain credence, they changed 
their ground, and attributed its existence to the prevalence 
of the received doctrine respecting the operations of the Holy 
Spirit in regeneration. As the notion of being led by the 
Spirit seems to lie near the foundation of the evil; and as 
on this foundation the doctrine of impulses and immediate 
revelation seems to be built, they appear to have drawn the 
conclusion, that the whole mischief is referable to the doc- 
trine, which maintains the necessity of a renovation of the 
heart, not by “the will of the flesh,” nor “by the will of 
man,” but “of God.” ‘hose who unwaveringly hold this 
truth, are regarded as believing in a higher degree and a 
greater amount of divine influence, in regeneration, than 
others suppose to be requisite; and hence the latter have 
always been ready to impute to the former all the excesses 
and fanaticism which have any relation to the Spirit. So 
uniform has this practice been, for more than a century, 
amongst the opposers of Calvinism, and so rarely has the 
charge been repelled, that this species of delusion seems to 
have acquired the name of Ultra-Calvinism: nor is it un- 
common to see, in the writings of those Calvinists, from 
whose discernment we might expect better things, an impli- 
cation, and in some instances an admission, that all these 
evils are remotely attributable to Calvinism. 

To show the errour of imputing the fanaticism of these 
days, to such a source, would require only a specification of 
the churches in which Perfectionism has spontaneously sprung 
up, and brought forth its fruits. Exclude those places into 
which its seed has evidently been carried and sown by the 
disciples of the “New Dispensation,” or by their publica- 
tions ; and it is believed, that neither this errour, nor its ante- 
cedents, have been found in scarcely a congregation which 
the modern instruction and measures had not previously 
penetrated. It would be easy to mention several churches 
in the same place, and equally accessible to errourists, ex- 
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cept from the pulpit, in one of which, under “ the focal blaze” 
of the modern doctrines and measures it sprung up, like tares 
amongst the wheat; while, in the others, under the received 
doctrines and wholesome usages of our fathers, no instance 
of it is known to have existed. Perhaps it would not be just 
to affirm, that this is universally true; but no one, who is 

articularly acquainted with the state of the churches in our 
lead can readily deny its general application, nor doubt but 
very many of them, in which this species of instruction has 
been prevalent, contain within themselves materials which 
can be easily ignited, and made to blaze with the fires of 
fanaticism. 

But while a faithful account of the times, places, and cir- 
cumstances of its prevalence, would be a triumphant vindica- 
tion of Calvinism from such an aspersion ; it probably will tend 
more to promote the cause of truth, to ascertain with what 
system of doctrine the elements of this delusion are com- 
bined. Here it is necessary to say, that an extensive mis- 
take exists, respecting the Arminian view of the influences 
of the Spirit. It seems to have been believed, that the dif- 
ference between Arminians and the disciples of Augustine, 
of Luther, of Calvin, and of Edwards, consists chiefly in the 
different degrees of importance which the theory of each 
gives to the operations of the Holy Spirit, in regeneration 
and sanctification. This position, however, cannot be sus- 
tained by a comparison of writers in these two schools of 
Theology. It will be found, that the disciples of Arminius, 
as implicitly as those of Augustine and Calvin, believe di- 
vine influence to be necessary to the conviction and conver- 
sion of men. It is impossible to read any of their principal 
writers, without being compelled to adopt this conclusion. 
But, owing to the opinion in many of the present genera- 
tion, that the dividing line between Calvinism and Arminian- 
ism, places the former within the circle of the operations of 
the Spirit in regeneration, and excludes the latter from it ; 
some have supposed the Arminian doctrine, on this topic, to 
be, that “ light and motives,” or “moral suasion,” adminis- 
tered by men, is adequate to eflect the work of conversion. 
They have also deemed themselves to be at a sufficient re- 
move from errour, if, rejecting this doctrine, they held, that 
“light and motives,” or “moral suasion,” administered by 
the Spirit, is sufficient to renovate men, and prepare them 
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for heaven. Hence they have represented themselves as 
dissenters from the Arminian creed. They seem not to have 
suspected, that the doctrine of the adequacy of “ light and 
motives, presented by the Spirit,” is a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the system of Theology, from which they profess 
to dissent. Even Pelagius and Celestius “ did not deny all 
internal change in men by grace: but they confined it sole- 
ly to the understanding, and controverted all internal change 
of the will.” * Arminius, also, when charged with holding, 
that to all who hear the Gospel, sufficient grace is given by 
the Holy Spirit, to enable them to believe, if they will, re- 
lied, “ whatever is said of their sufficiency, 1 think should 
ascribed to the assistance of the Holy Spirit, by 
which he aids the preaching of the Gospel as the instrument 
by which he is wont to operate on the minds of men. He 
who would think and speak correctly respecting this matter, 
must necessarily assign to grace its own part, and this, the 
principal one in persuading the will so that it shall assent 
to those things which are preached.”t And Doctor Whitby, 
in his discourse on “ Effectual and Special Grace,” says, “ it 
seems necessary to assert, that God vouchsafes some inward 
operations and assistances to incline them, (the impenitent,) 
to what is good, and work conversion in them.” It would 
be easy to increase this list of witnesses to prove that a re- 
jection of divine influence is no part of Arminianism. It is 
indeed, a part of this system to profess a belief in the doc- 
trine of conversion by the Holy Spirit. The fact, there- 
fore, that an individual admits and inculcates this truth, is no 
evidence that he is nota disciple of Pelagius, Arminius, or 
Whitby. 

The difference between the men of this school in Theo- 
logy, and the disciples of Augustine, Luther, and Calvin, re- 
lates not so much to the existence, as to the nature of the 
divine operations in regeneration. The former regard 
the work of the Spirit as confined, chiefly, to the unpER- 
STANDING,—to consist in so presenting the precepts and mo- 
tives of revealed religion to the 1vTELLEcT, that the service 
of God shall appear to be the chief good, and shall, there- 
fore, be chosen by the will as its everlasting portion. This 

* Moshiem, by Doct. Murduck, Vol. I. p. 441 Note 47. No. 22. 


t Biblical Repository, 1831. ‘‘ Creed of Arminius.” 
+ Whitby’s Discourses. Worcester, 1801. p. 195. 
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view of the operation of the Spirit, must lead tosome pecu- 
liarities in stating the doctrine of divine influence. Of these, 
the principal one consists in defining the manner in which 
the Spirit produces this result. Here it is assumed, that 
the ethectioun of an individual are under his own controul, on 
all subjects which present appropriate motives.* As this 
assumption precludes the necessity of any divine operation 
on the affections ; and as the doctrine of the influences of the 
Spirit in conversion cannot be rejected, something must be 
found in the process, which may be regarded as His appro- 
priate work. That the affections are changed, they cheer- 
fully admit; but, at the same time, they reject the idea that 
this is accomplished by His working in us, “ both to will and 
to do.” As according to their view, He produces no change 
directly in our hearts; He must be supposed to produce 
some alteration, either in the things themselves, which ope- 
rate on us as motives, or in the relation of these things to 
our minds: and hence they declare, that He operates on 
the truth, or gives energy to the doctrines, precepts, and mo- 
tives of revealed religion; or presents them to the under- 
standing, or persuades the will. 

It is proper here to enquire, whether this description of 
the divine operations in regeneration, be not an attempt to 
explain a fact which Christ pronounced to be inexplicable. 
When asked by a ruler of the Jews respecting the manner 
of this work, he replied, “ the wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, nor whither it goeth ; so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.” The fact is evident, the manner unknown. 
Certain and definite effects in the internal man are pro- 
duced, but the mode in which the Spirit accomplishes this 
renovation, the Scriptures nowhere declare, and all the at- 
tempts to explain it, have only “ darkened counsel by words 
without knowledge.” Nor is the method to which we have 
just been introduced an exception. What is the meaning of 
the phrase, “ to operate on the truth?” Do those who use this 
language mean, that the Spirit makes any alteration in the 
truth? Do they intend to be understood, that He adds any 
thing to it, or takes any thing from it? Do they wish us 
to believe, that He continually modifies the truth, and adapts 
it to the ever-varying intellectual and moral condition of an 


* See Tract, No. 23. Revival Tract Society. 
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individual, or of the great mass of mankind? If either of 
these be their view of the operation of the Spirit on the 
truth, we desire further to interrogate them, and to entreat 
them to tell us, how this opinion can be compatible with such 
passages as, “ the law of the Lord is perfect!” Are not the 
descriptions in the Bible of the character of God, of Christ, 
of the Holy Spirit, of the condition, duty and destiny of man, 
complete? Is there in them any defect to be remedied, or any 
errour to be corrected? But if, in their reply, they do not 
admit the implication, that the Spirit alters the law of God, 
or the descriptions of his character, or those of the charac- 
ter and duty of man, we again enquire, what do they mean? 
On what does the Spirit operate? Does He operate on the 
things described in hess truths? Does He operate on the 


character of God, or so alter it as to make it lovely to the 
sinner? Does He operate on the character of Christ, and 
adapt it to the taste of impenitent men? Does He operate 
on the great facts connected with the work of redemption, and 

repare them to be cordially received by the ungodly ? Does 

Ie alter in any respect the way of salvation? Does He 
alter any of the eternal erp of righteousness, in which 


the moral law is founded? If the Spirit operates on the 
TRUTH, we cannot but think that some changes are requi- 
site, either in the truth itself, or in the facts described, or 
the duties enjoined ~ 3 it. These questions, therefore, it be- 
comes the patrons of “ moral suasion,” to answer. Absurd 
or impious as an affirmation of these, or any similar questions 
may be, it is the natural result of that Theology, which sets 
forth the theory, that the action of the Spirit in regenera- 
tion is not on the inner man, but on the truth. Now if the 
Spirit produce no such changes as these in the truth, we still 
ask, what does He accomplish? To these and similar enqui- 
ries, we have never been able to obtain an intelligible answer. 
The meaning of the assertion, that “the Spirit operates on 
the truth,” seems to us to be involved in impenetrable ob- 
scurity. It is not difficult to understand what is meant by 
the truth; but it is utterly impossible for us to conceive 
both what this eperation is, and what effect it is designed to 
have on the truth. But what idea will ardent and incau- 
tious minds derive from such a declaration respecting the op- 
eration of the Spirit? Will they not understand, that they 
are to receive, not the truth alone, but accompanied by cer- 
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tain operations on itself? Will they not enquire what these 
operations on the truth mean? Is there any other conclusion, 
which they can fairly draw from this statement, except that 
certain disclosures respecting the doctrines and duties con- 
tained in the written word will be made to their minds, indi- 
vidually? And will they not be exposed to attribute every 
extravagant notion respecting religion, to this operation, 
which they are taught to believe is sometimes performed on 
the truth? 

Another phrase in common use with this class of divines, 
is, “that the Spirit presents the truth to the mind of the 
sinner.” Here again we are at a loss to find any intelligible 
meaning. We have read, that the Spirit presented the truth 
to the minds of the prophets and apostles, in their character 
as inspired teachers of religion. o the latter, Christ said, 
“ the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
will send in my name, He shall teach you all things, and 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have 
said unto you.”* But no accurate commentator ever su 
posed this, and its kindred passages, to extend beyond t 
circle of inspired teachers of Christianity, nor deemed it 
consistent, either with the design of a written revelation, or 
with this revelation itself, or with facts, to believe that the 
Spirit thus presents the truth to the minds of all who shall 
inherit eternal life. If those who maintain that the work of 
the Spirit in regeneration, consists in presenting truth to the 
understanding, mean to be regarded as teaching that every 
subject of Divine grace is —— in the same sense that the 
apostles were, we can easily comprehend their meaning. 

his view, however, of their doctrine, they do not acknow- 
ledge. What then do they mean? This question will be 
put by every individual who is accustomed to enquire into 
the meaning of words and phrases. He knows what is 
meant by the truth. He understands what is meant by the 
SS of the truth in the word, written or preached ; 

ut he can attach no definite idea to the presentation of the 


truth to his mind, by the Spirit. He knows no truth which 
has thus been presented to him ; and he will regard this, and 
all similar declarations, as words without meaning. This 
description of the work of the Spirit, is undefined and 
undefinable. Nor is it strange that it is so; for in His 


+ John 14: 26. 
Vor. III. 2 
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operations on His people, no fact has ever been disco- 
vered, which can be communicated by such a description. 
Here, then, as in the preceding phrase, minds unaccustomed 
to investigation, will be exposed to adopt the conclusion, 
that “the presentation of the truth by the Spirit” is some- 
thing in addition to the truth itself; and they will be in 
danger of attributing to the Spirit any new, fanciful, or per- 
— opinions which may in any manner be suggested to 
them. 

Another mode of describing the work of the Spirit in 
regeneration is, to say that “ He persuades the will” to sub- 
mit to God, and to obey his commands. There seems here 
to be a remarkable personification of the will. The mind is 
first separated in their theory, into the UNDERSTANDING and 
the wit. The understanding is thus employed by the 
Spirit as an agent, or an instrument to effect this persuasion. 

he will, in this separate state, must be supposed to possess 
all the powers of perception, understanding, reasoning, feel- 
ing, determining, and acting. If these be not conceded to 
the will in this emergency, it cannot be susceptible of per- 
suasion. To find a human being who internally corresponds 
with this supposition, would, for a long time, perplex the most 
acute observer of nature. But whether such a being exist, 
we have not time to enquire. Our present object is to learn, 
if possible, in what these persuasions of the Spirit consist. 
To place this subject in open day, we will suppose an indi- 
vidual who is intellectually acquainted with every doctrine, 
precept, and motive of the Scriptures, and thoroughly under- 
stands all the revealed reasons why he should repent and 
believe. What, according to this theory, is the office of the 
Spirit here? In what does His work of persuasion consist? 
To such a mind, yet unmoved by any of the motives with 
which the Scriptures urge men to obedience, or dissuade 
them from sin, must the Spirit present additional motives 
not before revealed? And is this the meaning of the doc- 
trine openly preached, and widely published in our times, 
“ that God persuades men by his word anp mis Sprrir?” If 
this be not its meaning, we call upon those who thus preach, 
to declare what these persuasions of the Spirit are? It is 
easy to understand what is meant by the persuasions of the 
word. But what are these persuasions of the Spirit? How 
can we so interpret this language, as not to leave on the minds 
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of men an impression that the work of the Holy Spirit in 
regeneration, partly consists in disclosing to the understand- 
ing some arguments and motives not revealed in the Scrip- 
tures / 

In no part of this system is it apparent what the Hol 
Spirit accomplishes. Each of these three descriptions of His 
operations is so confused, that it is impossible to learn from it 
the nature of His work. A discriminating mind regan | 
rejects them as phrases without sense. But it is not so wi 
a great portion of those who either hear or read them. They 
suppose them to have a most precious meaning; and they 
see also that they cannot mean merely the truths of the 
Scriptures. They infer, that the Spirit communicates some- 
thing additional to these truths. What it is, they are not so 
informed, that they can understand. Even in the most 
favourable circumstances, an indefiniteness, a mist, hangs over 
the subject, which they cannot remove. They are left to 
conclude that a knowledge of it can be obtained only by 
watching the movements of their own minds. They are 
never taught that the Holy Spirit prepares the heart to be 
affected by the truth, nor that He produces faith, love, hu- 
mility, and every Christian grace. They understand that 
He produces something which is an antecedent to these 
graces, and which, if carefully cherished and followed, will 
invariably produce them. And yet this antecedent is not 
the Scriptures ; but certain effects on the truth, or impres- 
sions on their minds, which they are bound to regard as 
indications of their duty. 

These effects, or impressions, relate to the understanding. 
They are of an intellectual character. This was the avowed 
doctrine of Pelagius and Celestius. They limited the 
operations of the Spirit to the understanding, and denied to 
Him all access to the will, except by persuasion. Arminius, 
though in some instances inconsistent with himself, assigned 
“to grace its own part, and this the principal one, in persuading 
the will to assent to those things which are preached.” Dr, 
Whitby says, “it therefore can be only requisite to these 
ends,” (choosing the chief good, and avoiding the worst 
evil,) “that the good Spirit should so illuminate our under- 
standings, that we, attending to, and considering what lies 
before us, should apprehend, and be convinced of our duty, 
and that the blessings of the Gospel should be so propounded 
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to us, that we may discern them to be our chiefest good; and 
the miseries it threateneth, so as we may be convinced they 
are the worst of evils, that we may choose the one, and 
refuse the other.”* The Rev. Charles G. Finney says, 
“ Sinners can go to hell in spite of God.” “ All God’s influ- 
ence in converting men, is moral influence. He persuades 
them by his word and his Spirit. If men will not yield to 
persuasion, they must be lost.”+ On the main point under 
consideration, all these individuals agree. t evidently 
makes no difference in this respect, whether they declare 
that God illuminates the understandings of sinners by his 
Spirit, or persuades them by his word and his Spirit. Though 
designed ultimately to have a moral influence on the deter- 
minations of the will, it is all primarily an operation on the 
understanding. Here again, with anxiety, we ask, what are 
we to understand by such phrases, “ as persuading the will 
by grace?” “ persuading men by the Spirit?” Something 
more is evidently meant, than the operation of the simple 
truth, What is it? If any such thing exist, its properties 
can be declared. It is impossible that persuasions, in addi- 
tion to the precepts and motives of written Revelation, have 
been set before the mind as often, and as impressively as these 
writers declare, and yet no one be found, who is able to de- 
scribe them, and specifically tell what they are. If such _ 
suasions had ever lows perceived, we should suppose they 
would have been remembered and recorded. Phenomena so 
remarkable, certainly _— not to have escaped notice, and 
careful preservation, by those whose eternal interests are rep- 
resented as entirely dependent on them. The question still re- 
turns, and loudly demands an unequivocal answer ; what are 
these persuasions of the Spirit? What are these illumina- 
tions of the understanding? If none of the patrons of these 
views is adequate to reply, we shall be compelled to propose 
the question to one of another school, who has thoroughly 
examined their principles. Perhaps no other man has 
ever been better qualified to solve this question, than Presi- 
dent Edwards. In his remarks concerning “ Erricaciovs 
Grace,” he says, “ Doctor Whitby’s notion of the assistance 
of the Spirt, is of the same sort with inspiration.”{ As all 
* Whitby’s Discourses, p. 169. 


t New-York Evangelist, August 25, 1835. 
t Edwards’ Works, New York, 1829. Vol. VII. p. 452. Sec. 21. 
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the before-mentioned writers teach substantially the same 
doctrine respecting the operations of the Spirit; if it be true 
of one of them, that his views in this particular imply . 
ration, it is also true of them all. We have, then, 
judgment of Edwards, rendered after a most thorough 
examination, and applicable to the case before us, that these 
instructions respecting the work of the Spirit, involve the 
idea of an immediate revelation to the understandings of 
those on whom he operates. 

But though the judgment of Edwards in this matter, has 

at weight with us, we are not, therefore, willing to adopt 
it, without examining the discourses of Whitby, to which he 
probably refers. The following passages seem fully to jus- 
tify the decision of Edwards: 

“Doth it not seem unreasonable to deny that influence 
to God and his good Spirit, to incline men to goodness, 
which generally is, and must, according to the Scriptures, 
be allowed to the evil spirit tempting men to wickedness ? 
Now though this evil spirit cannot lay us under a necessity 
of doing wickedly, yet is he represented in the Scriptures, as 
the great tempter to sin, which he can only be IMMEDIATE- 
LY BY RAISING IDEAS IN OUR BRAIN,” etc.* 

“ Moreover, the evil spirit is represented as a lying spi- 
rit in the mouth of Ahab’s prophets. He moved David to 
number the people. He entered into Judas. He filled the 
heart of Ananias, to lie to the Holy Ghost. All which 
things cannot be accounted for, without allowing him some 

wer to work upon the minds of persons, so as to raise 
in them, some such rpgas, as would excite and stir them up te 
the performance of these actions. When, therefore, God is said 
to put a new spirit within us, to create in us a clean heart, 
and renew in us a right spirit, to put His fear and His law 
in our hearts, to circumcise and to convert the heart; if He 
by his good Spirit, raiseth no good motives, or IDEAS IN Us, 
which may dispose us to His fear, and by attention to them, 
may convert and cleanse our hearts; if He vouchsafes to us 
NO INWARD ILLUMINATIONS, by attending to which, we may 
discern the wondrous things of His law, what can these 
metaphors mean ?”+ 

In various other places Doctor Whitby describes the op- 


* Whitby’s Discourses, p. 165. t Ibid. p. 166. 
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erations of the Spirit, by such phrases as the following: “ Il- 
luminate the understanding.”—* Divine impression en the 
mind, which is God speaking inwardly to man.”—* Raise an 
idea in my brain.”—*“ These ideas thus raised in us by God 
alone.” —* Such ideas raised in us.”—* As these ideas raised 
in us are powerful inducements to the performance of ¢u- 
ty.”* In addition to these citations, which were is easy to 
increase, Doctor Whitby, in concluding the first chapter of 
this discourse, has the following sentence: “That any su- 
pernatural habits must be infused into usin an instant, and 
not produced by frequent actions, or that any other super- 
natural aid is requisite to the conversion of a sinner, besides 
the forementioned illumination of the Holy Spirit, and the 
impression which He makes upon our hearts by the meas 
which he raises in us, is that which my hypothesis by no 
means allows ; which ideas, though they be raised by a phy- 
sical operation, yet are they moral in their operations.” t 


These passages, in which he has incidentally disclosed 
his views of the operations of the Spirit, demonstrate them 
to be “ of the same sort with inspiration.” It is easy to see, 
that under such instruction, individuals of ardent tempera- 
ment, and fertile imagination, can hardly fail of imputing to 


the suggestion of the Holy Spirit, every strange, and extra- 
vagant, and ruinous notion, which, under the pressure of 
religious excitement, their own minds may bring into exist- 
ence. It is scarcely possible for them to avoid the conclu- 
sion, that they are favoured with instructions immediately 
from God. To see how such individuals in these circum- 
stances can be kept from hurtful fanaticism, is far more diffi- 
cult, than to tell how they are led into it. The passage, un- 
der such instruction, to the most mischievous errours, is direct 
and inviting. No thinking man can deny that this view of 
the work of the Spirit tends to produce, or to countenance 
the most fatal delusions. 

But it may be asked how this view of the subject can af- 
fect the question concerning the origin of American Perfec- 
tionism, and its kindred branches of fanaticism. We reply, 
that although Pelagius, Arminius, and Whitby are dead, 
they yet speak. Though their works may be rarely known 
even by scholars, and probably were never read by scarcely 


* Whitby’s Discourses, p. 178. t Ibid. pp. 169, 170, 175, 176. 
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an individual of their theological posterity ; their system ex- 
ists and is openly taught. Are we asked again, how the 
modern teachers learned it? We reply, in the same man- 
ner as their predecessors learned it. Mankind need no 
guide to errour in religion. The human heart has always 
been reluctant to receive a doctrine so humbling as that, 
which denies regeneration to be the choice of “ the flesh.” 
While, therefore, we concede, that the promoters of this sys- 
tem in our land, may never have read the authors which have 
just been named ; it is not difficult to show, that in their leading 
principles, there is an entire agreement. It is here a source 
of unfeigned regret, that of those preachers in our genera- 
tion, whose views of the work of the Spirit are of the same 
sort as those of Whitby, few have published them. On 
this account, it is impossible to substantiate, by their own 
writings, the grossest forms of this errour as it has been pub- 
licly taught, and we are therefore compelled to quote from 
the most cautious, and probably the least exceptionable of 
them all. 

The Rev. Charles G. Finney, in his discourse, entitled, 
“Sinners bound to change their own Hearts,” enquires— 
“When the Son of God approaches you, gathering motives 
from heaven, earth, and hell, and pours them in a focal blaze 
upon your mind, how is it that you are strong enough to re- 
sist?”* Here then the subject of divine operation is taught, 
that in this process there are both motives and a “ focal blaze ;” 
and perhaps he will draw the conclusion, that they may ex- 
ist either in combination or separately. Again, the author 
says, “ Not only does the preacher cry, Stop! but, through 
the living voice of the preacher, the Spirit cries, Stop! 
The preacher cries, Turn ye, for why will ye die? The 
Spirit pours the expostulation home with suc wer, that 
the sinner turns.”+ In this instance every intelligent man 
will desire to be informed, whether the cry of the Spirit be 
any thing distinct from the cry of the preacher? He can 
readily understand what it is for the preacher to cry, “ Stop !” 
But what is this additional cry, through the living voice of 
the preacher? Does the Spirit increase the power of the 
voice, or give additional meaning to the words of the preach- 
er, or convey some meaning entirely distinct from them ? 


* Sermons on various Subjects, by C. G. Finney, No. 1. p. 19. 
t Ibid. p. 21. 
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If He does none of these things, in what does His operation 
consist? If this question be not explicitly answered, we 
shall be compelled to seek the meaning of such phrases as, 
“the Spirit cries, Stop !” “focal blaze,” and “ persuaded by 
the Spirit,” in those correspondent passages wherein the au- 
thor seems to have declared his view of the work of the 
Spirit. The following are evidently specimens of this na- 
ture. “Thus, the striving of the Spirit of God with men, is 
not a physical scuffling, but a debate ; a strife, not of body 
with body, but of mind with mind; and that in the action 
and reaction of vehement argumentation.”* Here, then, we 
ask, What else than a kind of inspiration can be meant by 
describing the operations of the Spirit as “a DEBATE,” “a 
STRIFE OF MIND WITH MIND,” “the action and reaction of 
vehement argumentation?” Do not such passages imply a 
species alloquii interni—an internal conversation of God 
with men, in which the Spirit immediately communicates 
information, arguments, or motives to the minds of mortals? 
No other interpretation is consistent with the language em- 
ployed. The fact is explicitly asserted, but how it is accom- 
plished the author does not understand; for he says, “ The 
particular manner in which the Spirit of God carries on His 
debates and strivings with the mind, is what in this life we 
shall probably never know.”* Of course, he relinquishes all 
claim to acquaintance with any means by which this access 
is had to the understanding; and presents only the naked 
fact, that such “ debates” and “ argumentations” are held be- 
tween the Holy Spirit and the human mind. No other mean- 
ing but that of direct inspiration, will be derived from such 
phrases, by a vast majority of those who hear them. Indeed, 
this meaning of the language seems to be confirmed by other 

arts of the discourse, in which it is said, that the work of 
the Holy Spirit does not consist merely in giving instruction. 
We do not suppose that the author intends to inculcate, as a 
doctrine of his creed, that all men under the operation of the 
Spirit are actually inspired. Nor can we refrain from ex- 

ressing our full conviction, that this doctrine, though not 
ormally taught, is clearly inferable from many passages, in 
which & attempts to explain this work: nor can we see 


* Sermons on various Subjects, by Rev. C. G. Finney, p. 33. 
t Ibid. p. 33. sie il 
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what other practical inference can be drawn by men ardent 
and unaccustomed to investigation, from such phrases as— 
“a debate,” “a strife of mind with mind,” in “the action 
and reaction of vehement argumentation?” How could they 
listen, day after day, to such declarations respecting the 
Spirit, without supposing themselves to have sufficient rea- 
son for imputing to His dictation every strange and other- 
wise unaccountable impression on their own minds? And 
were Edwards himself now living, would he not say of Mr. 
Finney, as of Whitby, that his “notion of the assistance of 
the Spirit is of the same sort with inspiration? whereas, that 
which I suppose is the true notion, is entirely different. Con- 
sequently, their notion,” (the notion of Whitby and such as 
agree with him,) “is much more enthusiastical, does much 
better agree with, and much more expose to pernicious en- 
thusiasm than ours. Hence we find, that the grossest enthu- 
siasts are generally Arminians, in the doctrines of the free- 
will,” &c.* 

It has been the predominant opinion, amongst those who 
have personally witnessed the origin of Perfectionism, and 
its kindred branches of fanaticism, that it ordinarily comes 
into existence in those places where the distinction between 
natural and moral ability is rejected, or but partially taught, 
and where regeneration is supposed to he effected by “ di- 
vine moral suasion.” Under such doctrines respecting the 
condition of mankind, and of the work of the Spirit, men are 
not found to believe, with the orthodox, that the Spirit awa- 
kens the attention, quickens the conscience, renews the heart, 
and brings them into a conformity with the requisitions of the 
Scriptures; but that He is employed in “ illuminating the 
truth,” “raising ideas in the brain,” “gathering worlds of 
motives, and pouring them in a focal blaze upon the mind ;” 
debating with the sinner, and vehemently arguing with him. 
Who, that sits under the inculcation of such views, can easily 
fail of being fanatical?’ Who, under strong mental excite- 
ment, can readily divest himself of the idea, that many of his 
own thoughts and impulses are the voice of God, “ speaking 
internally” to his soul, or the “debates” and “ argumenta- 
tions” of the Holy Spirit? 

It has been already asserted, that one of the earliest par- 


* Edwards’ Works, vol. vii. p. 452. 
Von. III. 3 
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ticulars noticeable in those who rush into the extremes of Per- 
fectionism, is a persuasion, that in prayer they are infallibly 
guided by the Holy Spirit, and shall certainly receive, at the 
time, and in the circumstances specified in their petition, the 
precise thing for which they pray. They seem to suppose, 
that the Spirit is given to reveal to them what God is about 
to accomplish. They appear to overlook the doctrine of 
the apostle, that “faith cometh by hearing.” Or if his decla- 
ration be not entirely overlooked, they seem to suppose, that 
it needs the amendment of a revelation immediately from 
God. This is commonly the first indication that these indi- 
viduals are prepared to adopt impulses as the guide of life. 
The question then suggests itself, by what system of instruc- 
tion are they prepared for this practical errour? Here we 
are compelled to say, that in no other system, except that of 
“light and motives,” have we discerned all the elements of 
this fanaticism. It has been publicly taught, in our genera- 
tion, that there are “three ways in which God’s will is made 
known tous in prayer, 1. By express promises, or predictions 
in the Bible, that ‘ He will give or do certain things.’ 2. ‘God 
sometimes reveals his will by his providence.” 3. ‘ By his 
Spirit.” When God’s people are at a loss what to pray for, 
agreeable to his will, his Spirit often instructs them.”* Here, 
then, is an explicit inculcation of the doctrine, that God, in 
some instances, immediately reveals to his people what he is 
about to do, and instructs them in a manner altogether exclusive 
of his written word, or his providence. Ina subsequent lecture 
the author enquires, “ How shall 1 know the will of God re- 
specting that individual, whether I can pray in faith, accord- 
ing to the will of God, for the conversion and salvation of 
that individual, or not? Here the agency of the Spirit comes 
in to lead the minds of God’s és to pray for those indi- 
viduals, and at those times when God is prepared to bless 
them.” After referring to several instances, within the circle 
of his acquaintance, to sustain his theory, he proceeds to 
say, that “by some this may be called a revelation from 
God.” ****, “But the plain truth of the matter is, that the 
Spirit leads a man to pray. And if God leads a man to 
pray for an individual, the inference from the Bible is, that 


You ise on Revivals of Religion, by Rev. C. G. Finney, 2d edit. New- 
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God designs to save the individual.”* In another part of 
this work he says, “If you are led by his Spirit to pray for 
certain things, you have just as much reason to expect the 
thing to be done, as if God had revealed it by his word.”+ 
One of the prominent objections which he apprehends 
will be made to his view of the assistance of the Spirit in 
prayer, and which he attempts to answer, is, that “it leads 
to fanaticism, and amounts to a new revelation.” We should 
suppose, that here he would have thoroughly vindicated his 
doctrine from such an objection, if, in his view, it had been 
capable of vindication. Here is the place where we should 
expect to find him stretching forth an Herculean arm to re- 
move the mighty “ stumbling-block.” But what do we see? 
We see him standing, and coolly asking, “ Why should this 
be a stumbling-block? They must have evidence to be- 
lieve before they can offer the prayer of faith; and if God 
gives them other evidence besides the senses, where is the 
objection? True, there is a sense in which this is a new 
revelation—it is making known a thing by his Spirit. But 
it is the very revelation which God has promised to give.” 
It cannot be denied but these passages contain an avowal of 
the doctrine of immediate revelation, respecting many of the 
most important concerns in the history of an immortal being. 
Information from God is declared to be communicated to our 
minds, not by the written word, nor by providence, nor yet 
by the senses, but by the Spirit! What broader foundation 
whereon to erect the whole superstructure of fanaticism can 
be asked? What field more capable of bearing the rankest 
productions of religious frenzy can be discovered? Nor will 
it fora moment be admitted, that such a doctrine is contain- 
ed in the oracles of God. We are indeed taught, that “ the 
Spirit helpeth our infirmities ; for we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought ; but the Spirit itself maketh in- 
tercession for us with groanings that cannot be uttered: and 
He that searcheth the hearts onal what is the mind of 
the Spirit, because he maketh intercession for the saints, ac- 
cording to the will of God.”§ But this passage, so much in- 
sisted on by the advocates of immediate revelation, as the 
ground of faith in those who pray, cannot be interpreted, by 


t Ibid, p. 56. t Ibid 


* Lectures on Reviva!s of ry by Rev. C. G. Finney, pp. 83, 84, 83. 
$ Romans vii. 6,27. °° 
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any correct principles of exegesis, in such a manner as even 
to imply, that God thus informs men of what he is about to 
do. The apostle, in this place, is speaking concerning the 
trials of the present world; and his design is to show, that 
in those times, when we are so overcome with a view of our 
infirmities, that we know not what to say in our prayers, 
“our internal sighs, which are not uttered by words, but 
which arise from His influence on our souls, are noticed and 
understood by the Searcher of our hearts, whose ears will 
be open to them.”* This paraphrase evidently expresses 
the meaning of the apostle, but gives no countenance to the 
idea of immediate revelations. 

That no room may be left for misapprehension respecting 
this doctrine of faith, we here introduce a practical illustra- 
tion of it, in the person of a father. This instance is cited 
with approbation, near the close of one of the lectures. “ The 
father prayed, but the son grew worse, and seemed sinking 
into the grave without hope. The father prayed till his 
anguish was unutterable. He went at last and prayed,— 
(there seemed no prospect of his son’s life.—but he poured 
out his soul as if he would not be denied; till at length he 
got an assurance that his son would not only live, but be 
converted to God. He came into the house, and told his 
family his son would not die. 'They were astonished at him. 
‘I tell you, says he, ‘he won’t die; and no child of mine 
will ever die in his sins.’ That man’s children were all 
converted years ago.”"t Were we willing to interrupt 
our argument, it would be proper here to ask the author, by 
what authority he so positively affirms, respecting their con- 
version, what He only can know, who searches the hearts of 
men? But instead of this, we hasten to enquire whether 
there is any discernible difference between these principles, 
respecting the assistance of the Spirit in prayer, and those 
of the late unhappy Pierson, the victim of Matthias? That 
we be not thought to have put this question either arbitra- 
rily, or for the purpose of casting reproach on the author of 
the lectures, but from a real resemblance in these two cases, 
we subjoin some instances of the prayers and the faith of 
Mr. Pierson, together with their answers, which were 
recorded, at the time they were given, in his diary. When- 


* See Stuart’s Commentary on Romans, Andover, 1832, p. 349. 
t Lectures on Revivals, pp. 78, 79. 
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contemplating the establishment of a church at Bowery 
Hill, and the office of a preacher, to which he deemed him- 
self to have been called by the Spirit ; he prayed, “ Jan. 3d. 
1830, O Lord Jesus help me, for I need help in these things. 
Lord, make thy grace sufficient for me, that I may improve 
thy gifts; and so that having, more may be given me.”— 
“ Answer. I will undertake for thee, thou seekest to glorify 
me, and I will help thee. Thou shalt prosper abundantly, 
and to him that hath, more shall be given.”* 

On the sickness of his wife, he wrote, “ Friday, June 
18th, 1830. Day of fasting and prayer for Sarah. It 
seemed the Lord said, Sarah thy wife shall recover.”+ After 
her death, and all his hopes of her restoration to life pre- 
viously to her interment had vanished, and she had actually 
been buried, he still continued to pray, in the modern faith, 
for her resurrection and restoration to his family. Of these 
prayers, and their answers, the following is a specimen. “ De- 
cember 31,1830. Lord Jesus, I desire of Thee to raise up, and 
restore to me my companion Sarah, O Lord, let it be for my 
New Year's gift. Let it now come to pass. Answer. Thy 
request is granted unto thee, and it shall be done.” t 

Thus he continued to pray, and to receive and record 
answers to his prayers for two years, as appears from an 
entry in his diary,—* Sunday, July 1, 1832. Anniversary 
of Sarah’s burial. Prayed the Lord that the grave might no 
longer have power to hold her body. The Lord said, I have 
promised that Sarah should be raised up, and bear thee a son, 
to be called James. This shall be done at the appointed 
time.”§ 

Nor were his prayers, and their atiswers, confined to 
the resurrection of his wife. They embraced his own sanc- 
tification, his preparation for the work of a reformer, the 
conversion of the impenitent, and the adaptation of means to 
the advancement of Christ’s kingdom. He prayed for the 
Holy Ghost, and was answered, that he had “received the 
Holy Ghost in all His miraculous influence.” He asked, 
“if there was any outward visible sign?” And was an- 
swered, “ No, it was from Spirit to Spirit.”||_ In this deluded 
man we distinctly perceive the influence of this doctrinal 


* Matthias and his Impostures, by William L. Stone, third ed. New-York, 
1835. p. 64. 
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errour, in Aegon, bs correspondent errour in practice, and 
we desire to hold his unhappy vagaries, and his still more 
unhappy end, before the eyes of all our acquaintance, till 
they learn unhesitatingly to reject the doctrine of immediate 
revelation to the saints of our generation, whether it be in- 
culcated in its own appropriate name, or claim to be an es- 
sential part of the faith, which is requisite to obtain favours 
of the Lord. Nor is the tendency to this delusion so limited, 
nor its extent so circumscribed, as to furnish no grounds for 
such a caution. The Diary, from which these extracts are 
made, requires no change in its leading principle, nor any 
other alteration, except that of names, to be an exact record 
of the spiritual condition of hundreds in the churches, who, in 
these times, have been taught, that the Holy Spirit imme- 
diately reveals to the minds of his people, either their own 
duty, or the things which God is about to accomplish. 

‘From the juxta-position of the extracts from “the Lec- 
tures on Revivals,” and those from the “ Diary of Mr. Pier- 
son,” it is not to be inferred, that, in our opinion, the author 
of the former is chargeable with producing the fanaticism of 
the latter. We have no evidence that those individuals were 
ever acquainted with each other. Our design is, merely to 
show, that the practical fanaticism of the present day is the 
legitimate offspring of the doctrines taught, and the exempli- 
fications of them, which have been related in various parts 
of the community. Nor must it be assumed, that the publi- 
cation of these Lectures is the first announcement, in modern 
times, of the views which they contain on this subject. It is 

robably the most unexceptionable form in which the author 
ae preached them during a period of more than ten years 
in the ministry : nor must we forget, that some, who profess 
to be his disciples in doctrine, have been arrested for their 
errours by those who are openly the friends of the master. 
If his own instructions are so unguarded, and contain the 
elements of fanaticism, what, then, are we to think of the 
doctrine of his erratic followers, whom his personal and 
theological friends were compelled to evr ihert ayre censure, 
as heretics?’ Nor yet are we sure, that the author is the 
first in this generation who has collected the elements of these 
ancient errours, and poured them, fresh and new, upon th 
church, as the improvements of these latter days. It can | 
shown, that, more than fifteen years ago, a pastor, who has 
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since become a leader in the ranks of Perfectionism, and has 
been deposed from the ministry, gathered the mouldering 
seeds of this vine of Sodom, and planted them first in the in- 
terior of this state, and afterwards in the city of New-York. 
And in this work he was soon followed by another, who, to 
this day, has the countenance of some, from whose discern- 
ment and love of the truth a different course was expected. 
But whatever may be true of individuals, it cannot for a mo- 
ment be doubted, but every man, who has taught these doc- 
trines respecting the operations of the Spirit, has also had a 
share in laying, in the public mind, a foundation for the mis- 
chievous fanaticism which has infested the churches. 
Wherever it is assumed, that the human heart is in such 
a condition as to choose God, and Christ, and obedience, as 
soon as the proper instructions and motives are presented ; 
and that the work of the Holy Spirit is limited, chiefly, to 
the understanding, there we find the appropriate field for 
the production of Perfectionism. This may be only a per- 
suasion, in an individual, that he sincerely uses all his facul- 
ties in the service of God, according to the light and the mo- 
tives which are set before his mind, and that nothing more 
than this sincere obedience is requisite to perfection. But 
while the theology under consideration lays the foundation 
for this species of Perfectionism, which rarely fails in its pro- 
gress of becoming fanatical, it provides for more ; as it main- 
tains the doctrine of regeneration and sanctification by the 
Spirit, but resolutely refuses to Him any immediate access 
to the heart, some cause for this intervention must be de- 
clared. This is represented to be, to persuade the will, to 
raise ideas in the brain, to debate with the sinner, and to re- 
veal what God is about to do. In many persons under this 
instruction, the supposed influence of the Spirit within them 
comes to be the practical rule of their lives, and supersedes 
the law of the Lord, and the promises and the threats of His 
word. This is the origin of the fanatical Antinomianism* 
which now troubles the church: nor can we see why, on 


_ * Itis to be distinctly understood, that scarcely an instance of Perfection- 
ism has fallen under our own observation, or: been stated to us by those who 
have been intimately acquainted with its origin and progress, in which the indi- 
vidual himself does not attribute his rejection of the moral law, of the ordinances 
of the Gospel, and finally, of the whole Scripture, to these views of the Spirit. 


On account of this abandonment of the moral law, solely, it is often denomi- 
nated Antinomianism. 
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the other hand, it must not eventually be a characteristic, in 
certain respects, of every system which tolerates any degree 
of abatement in the moral law. We come, then, to the con- 
clusion, THAT THE SYSTEM OF LIGHT AND MOTIVES, INCLUD- 
ING ITS ASSUMPTION RESPECTING THE HUMAN WILL, OR HEART, 
IS THE PARENT OF PERFECTIONISM. 

This view of the subject is sustained by the history of the 
church in all periods. ‘The same assumption respecting the 
human heart, or will, seems to have been made by Mystics in 
every age. Of these the Gnostics of the first and second 
centuries, andthe Manichzeans of the third, believed human 
souls to be particles of the celestial light, which fills the 
“ Pleroma,” or of “ the same essential nature with God him- 
self, and no otherwise corrupt, or corruptible, than by being 
combined with sinful matter.” The new Platonists, of 
Egypt, held substantially the same opinions. Whether the 
ancient Gnostics, or Manichezans, or Christian Mystics, be- 
lieved sinless perfection attainable in this life, is not declared 
by the historians of the church. But Hieronymus, in the 
preface to his Dialogues against Pelagius, says, that Mani- 
cheans, Precillian, Evagrinus, Hyperborius, Jovinian, Ori- 

n, and the Messalians of Syria, were Perfectionists. The 
Sosbonds of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries held the 
same opinion of the origin of the soul, and of their own actual 
arrival at perfection. In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, the disciples of Michael de Molinos in Spain, 
France, and Italy, were also Perfectionists.* None of all 
these, during so many successive centuries, seem to have re- 
garded any operation of the Holy Spirit on the heart as ne- 
cessary to regeneration, or to perfection. For the most 
part, they declare, that this great work can be effected (“ per 
contemplationem”) by contemplation ; and the soul thus be so 
identified with God, that they are no longer two things united, 
but one being ; and in this way, He is supposed to live and to 
reigninman. In the views of these Perfectionists, we discover 
no traces of the doctrine of depravity, which forms so dis- 
tinguishing a feature of Calvinism. We see nothing of that 
work of the Holy Ghost on the heart, which the Orthodox 
have always taught as requisite to the renovation of man. 
We see simply the assumption, that the soul is prepared to 
be moulded by knowledge derived by contemplations of the 

* Terzague’ Theologia Historico-Mystica, p. 18. 
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Deity, or by the communications of the Spirit, till it shall be 
completely absorbed and for ever lost in Him. In the Mys- 
tical Perfectionism of the past ages, therefore, we find no- 
thing to contravene our position, but much to illustrate and 
confirm it. 

There is, however, another class of facts, which have an 
important bearing on the principle under consideration. In 
the fourth century, Pelagius and Celestius arose, and taught 
amongst their other doctrines, that men are =a able 
to do all that God requires—that “ man is as capable of secu- 
ring salvation by the proper use of all his powers, as of 
drawing on himself damnation, by the misuse of them.” 
They admitted, that there are in men sinful propensities, 
but denied that these are sins. They limited the operations 
of grace to the understanding; and taught, that actions ari- 
sing from ignorance, or forgetfulness, are not sinful. Under 
their instruction and influence, an abundant harvest of Per- 
fectionism was gathered. Even Pelagius and Celestius, so 
far from resisting its growth, were engaged in propagating 
and defending it.* 

In the same period lived Augustine, the defender of 


*Of their metaphysical reasonings in favour of Perfectionism, the following 
extracts from the XIV Socratical Arguments of Celestius are a specimen, 
These arguments were cited and confuted by Augustine, in his work entitled 
“ Ad Eutropium et Paulum presbyts. Liber de Perfectione hominis contra Celes- 
tii definitiones seu ratiocinationes,—Opp, Tom, VIL. pp. 508—516. “ I. Ante omnia 
interrogandus est, qui negat hominem sine peccato esse posse; quid sit quodcun- 
que peccatum ? Quod vitari potest, an quod vitari non need Si quod vitari 
non potest, peccatum non est; si quod vitari potest, potest homo sine peccato esse, 
quod vitari potest. Nulla enim ratio vel justitia patitur saltem dici peccatum, 
quod vitari nullo modo potest.”—IL “ Iterum quaerendum est peccatum volunta- 
tis, an necessitatis est? Si necessitatis est, peccatum nonest: si voluntatis 
est, vitari potest.”—V, “ [terum quaerendum est; utrumne debeat homo sine 

veccato esse? Procul dubio debet. Si debet potest: si non potest, ergo nec de- 

t. Et si non debet homo esse sine peccato, debet ergo cum peccato esse: et jam 
peccatum non erit, si illud habere constiterit. Aut si hoc etiam dici absurdum est; 
confiteri necesse est, debere hominem sine peccato esse ; et constat eum non aliud 
debere quam potest.”—VII. “ Iterum quaerendum est, an velit Deus hominem sine 
peccato esse? Procul dubiovult; et procul dubio potest. Quis enim tam demens 
est, ut vel dubitet fieri posse quod Deum velle non dubitet?’—IX. “ Iterum quae- 
rendum est ; per quid efficitur homo cum peccato ? “4 naturae necessitatem, an per 
arbitrii libertatem? Si per natura necessitatem culpa caret; si per arbitrii liberta- 
tem; quaerendum est, A quo ipsam arbitrii libertatem acceperit? Procul dubio a 
Deo. Deus autem quod dedit, certé bonum est: negari non potest. Qua igitur ra- 
tone bonum probatur, si magis ad malum quam ad bonum pronum est? Magis en- 
im ad malum quam ad bonum pronum est, si homo per illud potest esse cum pec- 
cato, et non potest esse sine peccato. Provinde Deus bonum hominum fecit, et, prae- 
terquam quod illum bonum fecit, bonum ci insuper ut faceret imperavit. Quam 
impium ! ut confiteamur hominum malum esse, quod nec factus est nec ei praecep- 
tum est; et negemus eum bonum posse esse, quod factus est et quod ei ut faceret im- 
peratum est !!" The Rev. J. Murdock, D. D. to whom we are indebted for this ex- 
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those doctrines respecting the human will, and the opera- 
tions of the Spirit, which have since been held by Luther, 
Calvin, Edwards, and their disciples. But no perfectionism 
is known to have arisen under his preaching, or been pro- 
duced by his writings, or nourished by his influence. Ec- 
clesiastical history furnishes no ground for a conjecture, that 
his doctrines were ever productive of any of those species 
of fanaticism which have abounded under other systems of 
theology. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century arose, in 
England, the Rev. Tobias Crisp, D.D. In the early stages 
of his ministry he was manifestly an Arminian. Of him 
Neal says, that “ in his younger days he had been a favourer 
of Antinomianism.”* But Neal seems not to have under- 
stood, that Arminianism is the high-way from the salutary 
doctrines of the Scriptures to Antinomianism, and every 
other species of Perfectionism. By excluding the influence 
of the Spirit from the heart, and confining it chiefly to the 
understanding, it lays the foundation for the immediate 
guidance, revelations and testimony of the Spirit, which 
sometimes manifest themselves in slight abrogations of the 
law, and often supersede every particular of the divine re- 
quisitions. It is by immediate revelation, that the Crispian 
— professes to know, that he is justified and 

rought into a relation to God, in which, according to his 
theology, his own disobedience is transferred to Christ, and 
the obedience of Christ is transferred to him, so that he is 
as holy as Christ, and Christ as sinful as he.t It is by im- 
mediate revelation, that the Arminian perfectionist roe and 
to be informed, at first, of whatever he is to do, and eventu- 
ally of his personal union with Christ. Under the preach- 
ing of Doctor Crisp and his associates, the former species 
of perfectionism, with its corresponding errours, was widely 
produced, nourished, and extended. 


tract, says, “ that besides these metaphysical arguments, which lay open to us the 
fundamental principles of the Pelagian system of theology, both Pelagius and Ce- 
lestius cited numerous passages of Scripture in proof of the doctrine of perfection ; 
and these Scriptura] arguments were precisely the same, as those adduced at the 
present day, by our perfectionists, as may be seen by their writings, and still more 
by those of their antagonists. Against the doctrine of perfection, in particular, as 
advanced and defended by these men, all the opposers of Pelagianism in that age 
drew the pen; and especially Jerome and Augustine, who wrote treatises solely 
to confute thie one errour.” 


* Brook’s Lives of the Puritans. Vol. II. p. 472. + See Crisp’s Works. 
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About the same time, the Rev. John Owen, D. D. preach. 
ed the same doctrines respecting the will and regeneration, 
which Augustine had taught more than one thousand years 
before. He also published his great work concerning the 
Spirit, in which he explicitly stated, defined, and defended 
these doctrines. But no species of Perfectionism is known, 
or pretended, to have followed its course through the church- 
es and families of England. Wherever it went, it diffused 
a healthful and abundant piety. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century arose the Rev. 
John Wesley, confessedly an Arminian. He openly taught 
the Arminian doctrines of the will, and of the operations of 
grace. So rapidly did he advance in his system, that early 
in his career he avowed the doctrine of perfection in this life, 
and published his “ Tuovenrts,” respecting it. Though, in 
sustaining his theory he is not found to coincide with mod- 
ern perfectionists, in totally rejecting the moral law; yet 
his views, already related, cannot fail to produce the im- 
pression, that such an abatement has been made inits de- 
mands, as to tolerate infirmities and errours, both in principle 
and practice ; and, notwithstanding these and similar defects, 
to declare the sincere disciple to be perfect. The inculca- 
tion of these views, in connection with his doctrine respect- 
ing the operations of the Spirit on the understanding, was 
followed by an extensive harvest of fanatical Antinomian- 
ism. These effects have, to this day, frequently occurred 
amongst his disciples. 

At the same time, the Rev. George Whitefield, confessed- 
ly a Calvinist, began to preach the doctrines which Augus- 
tine, Calvin, and Owen, had inculcated. Wherever he went, 
men were turned to God. Their hearts were warmed with 
divine love, and their mouths were filled with praise ; and 
this continues to be the characteristic of his disciples. They 
are as fervent in their affections, devotions, and attachments 
to Christ and to the interests of His kingdom, as those of 
Wesley ; and yet no species of Perfectionism is known to 
have made inroads upon them. Their warm piety has been 
preserved from those aberrations which have so frequently 
occurred under the doctrines of Wesley. 

From all the preceding facts and reasonings we are, com- 
pelled to conclude, that Augustinism, or Calvinism is in no 
respect the parent of Perfectionism. It has not only never 
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produced a company of perfectionists, but actually preserv- 
ed its fervent disciples from this errour, in circumstances 
where many children of other systems have fallen. Nor 
has there ever come forth from its ranks, a single champion 
to defend this heresy; while on the other hand, Pelagius, 
Celestius, and occasionally, to this day, some one of their 
successors, have inculcated its doctrines, defended them, or 

rotected those who received them. We are also compel- 
led to conclude, that the Pelagian, or Arminian doctrine of 
the will, is a fundamental prerequisite to that instruction 
respecting the Spirit, which produces Perfectionism ; and 
this will be fanatical, just in proportion to the frequency and 
earnestness with which these views of the Spirit are incul- 
cated, and to the degree of confidence with which they are 
received. 

It has been wisely said, that it would be well for the Ar- 
minian system entirely to exclude the doctrine of the influ- 
ences of the Spirit in regeneration. This remark seems to 
have been suggested by the fact, that it appears to furnish 
little or no cause for His intervention. But however feeble 
the call, which the necessities of this system make for His 
operations, the doctrine itself is maintained: and as the cur- 
rent, whose course is impeded, seeks some other passage, re- 
gardless of consequences; so this system, by excluding the 
truth that the Spirit operates on the heart, compels its dis- 
ciples to interpret and apply all the descriptions of the ope- 
ration to the understanding, or the conscience. Under a 
theory which reduces them to this necessity, it would be 
strange indeed, if they are not found to assign to the Spirit 
some work of supererogation on the understanding. But any 
attempt to compress into the channel of the saleetinaling, 
the whole current of scriptural representations respecting 
the operations of grace on the other faculties of man, can- 
not fail to produce an overwhelming accumulation of pas- 
sages and descriptions, which however consistent with such 
an application, must be so interpreted as to relate to this 
faculty alone. This accumulation must break forth in ex- 
travagant and mystical descriptions of the work of the Spi- 
rit. ‘Thus itis easy to see how it has occurred, that He is 
described as “operating on the truth,” “illuminating the 
truth,” “ persuading the will,” “raising ideas in the brain,” 
“debating with men,” and “revealing to the Saints what 
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God is about to do.” These descriptions of His operations, 
are the sparks from which the fires of modern Perfection- 
ism and its correlative branches of fanaticism are kindled. 
And every serious attempt to combine the doctrine of the 
Spirit, with Pelagian views of the will, and then to apply 
them to the practical regeneration and sanctification of men, 
will ernme sooner or later, to result in effects equally de- 
formed. 





Art. Il. American Criticism on American LiTerRature.* 
By Epwarp 8S. Goutp, New-York. 


Tue title of “ American Criticism on American Litera- 
ture” has been chosen for the following remarks, because it 
is more concise than any other that suggested itself: but, to 
ensure a distinct understanding, at the commencement, of 
what is proposed, it may be well to explain, that the term 
“American Literature,” in this instance, refers exclusively 


to that part of our Polite Literature generally designated as 

“ fictitious writings ;” and that the criticisms on the various 

works of that character, as they appear in our daily and 

weekly yooem monthly magazines, and quarterly reviews, 
e 


will be rincipal subject of discussion. 

The Polite Literature of America has thus far been pro- 
lific beyond all precedent in other countries—beyond all ex- 
pectation in our own. Within the short period of fifty years, 
it has increased, from a few straggling volumes, to the full 
compass of a National haewy.” 5 already embraces works 
in every department of letters, and has attained an excel- 
lence and a celebrity which no other people, of age and ad- 
vantages similar to our own, have equalled. Here, as in 
every chapter of our country’s history, may be read the proof 
of our unparalleled national growth ; and perhaps this is the 
only instance in which there is reason to fear that our pro- 
gress is too rapid, and our growth unsound. 

It is true that, in many departments of abstract science, 
as well as in Theology, in Law, in Medicine and Surgery, 


_ * A Lecture delivered before the Mercantite Ligrary Association of New- 
York, and now published by request. Eb. 
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in Oratory, and in the Mechanical Arts, we have attained a 
degree of excellence that, probably, is not surpassed by any 
people under the sun. But in Polite Literature, our Ameri- 
can writers have much to accomplish ere they can stand side 
by side with the gifted authors of older climes, who draw 
their first breath in the very groves of the Academy, and 
inhale inspiration with every breeze that sweeps over the 
tombs of the immortal dead. I would not, however, by such 
an allusion, detract one iota from the actual merits of our 
own writers ; nor imply, that the distance between our na- 
tional literature and that of other countries is impassable. 
I would, rather, exult in the belief that our writers have al- 
ready won laurels of enduring freshness and beauty; that, 
whatever may be our comparative deficiencies, our career 
in Polite Literature is, now, no more an experiment than the 
principles and power of the Constitution which cements our 
Union together ; and, that our literary immortality is now no 
more a matter of contingency, than the question whether our 
country is rapidly advancing to the highest pitch of national 
grandeur. 

In fact, our having attained excellence in both Literature 
and the Fine Arts, is not, and cannot be a subject of doubt ; 
but an inquiry must necessarily arise as to the degree of that 
excellence, and the answer involves high interests, and re- 
quires great consideration. 

Toa certain extent, our improvement in those depart- 
ments may have kept pace with our national prosperity ; 
but there is a point where (for various reasons) mental acqui- 
sition ceases to proceed with the same rapidity as mere 
physical growth—and at that point we have some time since 
arrived. For while our country has advanced far toward 
the summit of physical eminence and power, she is yet, as 
regards Literature and the Arts, far below the highest at- 
tainable elevation of fame. A mere reference to names will 
sustain this assertion. We have sculptors, painters, novel- 
ists, and poets; but we have not a Canova, a RapHart, a 
Scort, or a SuHaxspeare. Nay, we not only have them 
not, but the incidental repetition of their very names seems 
to send a chill of discouragement and despair through the 
mind, even when excited by its wildest hopes and boldest 
imaginings. 

ut, although such discouragement is the natural conse- 
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quence of a first impression, it has no foundation in reason. 
The repetition of the names of “the mighty dead” ought to 
inspire ambition, rather than produce despondency. miu- 
lation is the appropriate result of musing over the monu- 
ments of by-gone greatness : but if we can call up the recol- 
lection of what has been, only to be alarmed and intimidated 
at the grandeur of the apparition, we had much better forget 
that “such things were.” There are, in truth, neither moral 
nor physical causes to prevent, though, unhappily, there may 
be some to delay, our attaining that degree of eminence in 
Literature and the Arts which other and older nations enjoy ; 
and a consideration of the causes of such delay, so far as the 
are identified with the character of our national criticism, is 
the chief object of the present remarks. 

It may be stated, in general terms, that the prominent 
obstacles to our more rapid advancement in letters are— 

An unfortunate propensity, on the part of the public, to 
admire indiscriminately, and with little qualification, every 
thing American ; and 

The want of an effective and independent censorship in 
the department of our Literary Reviews. 

It is possible that, in times past, Americans deferred too 
much to the literature of the mother country. It may be 
true, that we once dared not admire a book of domestic ori- 
gin, until an imported opinion favourably preceded its intro- 
duction to its native country. It may, even, be true, (and it 
may also be doubted,) that the boisterous and arrogant de- 
nunciation of all deference to foreign talents and opinions, 
which has recently been trumpeted among us by parties per- 
sonally interested, was in some measure called for and de- 
served. But that day has gone by—American writers are 
just now in no danger of neglect, or of wasting their sweet- 
ness on the desert air. They have no longer to contend 
with the apathy or incredulity of their countrymen, as touch- 
ing their fame and their ability: they have only to scribble 
over a given number of quires, and their reputation is estab- 
lished. The public have fallen into that comfortable posi- 
tion assigned to them by Sheridan; they “do not undergo 
the fatigue of judging for themselves.” They have an opin- 
ion, certainly ; and it is of sufficient potency to decide the 
fate of a whole generation of authors: but, under the exist- 
ing circumstances, it is most unfortunate that this opinion is 
originated and controlled by our Literary Reviews. 
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If these Reviews could happen to be strictly intelligent, dis- 
criminating, and impartial, our present subjection to them were 
the most propitious infliction that we could possibly sustain ; 
for human taste is too incorrigibly lawless, to be governed 
on republican principles. If it be true, in political science, 
that many communities are either too fickle, or too depraved 
to enjoy rational liberty, without abusing it, and they there- 
fore must be ruled with a rod of iron; equally true is it that 
the public taste, in all communities, is too erratic to be 
trusted in any other guardianship, than the stern despotism 
of a literary tribunal. And the moment that such a tribunal 
is founded, and directed on the principles of truth and impar- 
tiality, the desideratum, in that department, is realized. 

Should this be deemed an undeserved reproach on the 
public taste, an example from past days is at hand, which 
fully justifies it. The ever memorable Dexia Cruscan 
mania, in the time of Wri11aM Grrrorp, is a striking instance 
of the extravagance and folly into which the public taste, in 
an’ enlightened community, may degenerate, when that taste 
comes under the detestable influence of Fashion, and is un- 
checked by the Spartan firmness and valour of sound criti- 
cism. We can also learn from that astounding precedent 
the danger of license to authors, as well as of forbearance on 
the part of their legitimate monitors: and we should do well 
to remember, that although the same tolerance on the part of 
the public, and the same apathy and neglect on the part of 
the Reviewers, will always tend to the same disastrous 
— there may not always be found a Grrrorp to correct 

em. 

Whether we are to have a Della Cruscan age of our own, 
it is not easy to say; but it is certain that we shall not escape 
such disgrace through the present exertions of our critics. 
The encroachment of false taste is, apparently, the least of 
their concern; and the success of any innovation, however 
monstrous, would seem to be a matter in which they take no 
interest. At least, it is true that, as a body, they evince no 
interest in the welfare of our Literature, by expending time 
or talent in its revision. Their criticisms are, for the most 
part, superficial in every particular. They very seldom de- 
scend to the analysis of merit and demerit, in detail. They 
give no reasons why this is pronounced excellent; or that, 
execrable. They deal chiefly in general terms, and hyper- 
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bole ; seize some one prominent feature, and make that the 
criterion for their verdict ; and, by means of extracts, fill up 
a large space with the sentiments of the author, which should 
be occupied by their own.* . 

It is, at first sight, inexplicable, that they who, by tacit 
consent, occupy the post of guardians of the public taste, and 
the welfare of Literature, should so far neglect their high 
trust, and betray the confidence reposed in them ; but some 
of the causes of their delinquency may easily be explained. 

I. In the first place, whoever writes or publishes a book, 
sends copies, with his compliments, to the several editors. 
This, in many cases, puts an end to fault-finding, at least; 
and, as a general rule, the editor must, in common courtesy, 
either give a favourable notice, or announce the title of the 
book in capitals, state who has it for sale, and add, that “want 
of room” excludes any remarks for to-day, or, for this num- 
ber. This sort of practical bribery was harmless enough, 
when it was confined to some new invention in mechanical 
art; a basket of gooseberries, or a mammoth-turnip. If an 
editor received something of this kind, and chose to pay for 
it in compliments, it was “a fair business transaction,” and 
no one was essentially injured or deceived by it. But when, 
in accordance to the same plan, the works of genius and 
imagination are substituted for the products of vegetable 
growth, or mechanical ingenuity, and the compliments they 
elicit go forth to the world as disinterested opinions, and are 
suffered to ingraft corruption on the public taste, the merits 
of the custom are changed, and its evils are painfully ap- 
parent. 

II. In the second place, it is no uncommon thing for an 
author or publisher to employ a literary friend to prepare an 
assortment of impartial and discriminating articles on a new 
book. These, some editors will always publish, because 
they are unwilling to disoblige the applicant; or because 
they are thus saved the trouble of writing themselves; or 


_ *It may be added to this enumeration of the qualities of contemporary crit- 
ics, that some of them display a brilliancy, an acuteness, and an originality 
worthy of all praise, in metaphorical comparison: a style of puffing, which is 
more brief, yet more comprehensive, than any other. After all epithets fail, the 
author under review is summarily dubbed the American Hemans, the American 
Goldsmith, the American Addison, &c. When we come to be possessed of an 
American Mitton, and an American SHaxspeare, (events not far distant, if 
analogy proves any thing,) we shall probably cease to make progress in literary 
excellence, from sheer lack of competition! 
Vou. Ill. 
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because they take no interest in the matter whatever. Never- 
theless, as such articles go abroad with the editor’s sanc- 
tion, they carry with them his influence in favour of a parti- 
cular book ; although they were written under the eye, and 
perhaps at the dictation, of the author they applaud! It is 
needless to add, that such reviews give to the world a very 
correct notion of the merits of a book. 

III. A third cause—and one which has influence with 
some of the few Critics who really seem to feel interested in 
the prosperity of our National Literature—is to be found in a 
sincere disposition to encourage the growth of native genius ; 
combined with a fear of checking that growth by what they 
call premature, but what would be, in fact, deserved, severity. 
That is to say, aCritic will praise a book highly, which he well 
knows is unworthy of such praise, in order to encourage its 
writer. This is an instance of the best of motives, accom- 
panied by the worst of judgment. No permanent benefit can 
accrue to Literature, nor to any thing else, by means of a 
system of deception, and which has no better plea than expe- 
diency. ‘That which cannot be supported by truth, cannot 
long be sustained by any means whatever. But, apart from 
that moral vacillation which suppresses truth, for the purpose 
of encouragement to native genius, the plan is absurd on 
philosophical principles. The praise bestowed, indiscrimi- 
nately, on writers of great merit, and little merit, and no merit, 
with a view to encourage whatever of genius exists in the 
mass ; fails entirely in its object, and ceases to be encourage- 
ment, from the very fact of its being general. If the design 
were to encourage blockheads, the plan is well devised ; but 
genius is usually too selfish and too jealous to relish a parti- 
tion of its exclusive rights; and is disgusted, not encouraged, 
by being placed on a par with the multitude. The school- 
master, who flogged all around the class, to ensure the pun- 
ishment of one whom he could not individually detect; dis- 
played the same sagacity as the critic who praises all to the 
very extent of his power, iest some one deserving of praise 
should happen to be omitted. In either case, the moral effect 
of the reward is entirely lost. 

IV. Another cause is an apprehension, on the part of 
many Editors, that the public will not sustain them in se- 
vere criticism on American productions. This is an erro- 
neous view of the case, in every sense. In the first place, it 
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is the province and the duty of a critic, to direct the public 
taste, and not to be governed by it: and if he has talent and 
honesty, he can accomplish this duty ; and if he has not tal- 
ent and honesty, he has mistaken his vocation. In the 
second place, it is absurd to imagine that what has never yet 
occurred in the literary history of any othere ountry, is likely 
now to occur in this. And in the third place, it will be earl 
enough for editors to plead this excuse, when, by experi- 
ence, they have proved its validity. Besides, where is our 
boasted freedom of discussion and liberty of the press, if, 
even on literary questions, the opinions of an editor are to 
be overawed by the denunciation of his subscribers? To 
avoid misapprehension, however, it may be well to say, that 
severity, as an abstract quality, isof no benefit to criticism : 
if not deserved, or not applied with discrimination, it is just 
as false and contemptible as the opposite extreme. In the 
practice of unwarranted severity, an Editor may very pro- 
perly fear that the public will not sustain him. 

V. Again, it is not always agreeable to the private 
feelings of Editors or Critics, to speak freely of the faults of a 
living writer, whom they often meet personally, and per- 
haps personally respect: and here the ceaseless strain of 
panegyric finds another cause of continuance. The Critic has 
not the independence to advocate the welfare of Literature 
on its own merits; but rather suffers himself to be blind- 
ed to the truth that his social and professional duties are 
entirely distinct from each other ; and that the author and the 
man, in a literary point of view, are by no means identical. 
It must be acknowledged, that the duty, in the case su 
posed, is pe mee and painful—and so it may be painful 
to a judge, when he is required to pass sentence on a crimi- 
nal, who was his friend; but, nevertheless, whoever takes 
upon himself the office of criticism, takes upon himself, at 
the same time, certain duties and obligations which he can- 
not honourably or honestly disregard: and it is too late for 
him to be governed by his feelings, after those duties are 
once fully assumed. If Critics are to be influenced by per- 
sonal considerations, either for or against the authors they 
review, then Criticism is all a farce, and had better be abol- 
lished by acclamation. 

VI. Another cause is, that happy coincidence of interests, 
which induces many of our popular novelists and poets to 
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become contributors to sundry of the papers and magazines. 
It certainly is right and proper that these writers should la- 
bour to elevate the character of our Periodical Literature ; 
and it certainly would be wrong and highly improper for 
the editors of such periodicals to speak ill of their best friends. 
Besides, there is great advantage to be gained by rearing 
a man’s monument, as well as in writing his biography, 
while he yet breathes. He is thereby enabled to judge of his 
own epitaph ; and reward the sculptor for registering qualities, 
the existence of which might otherwise never have been 
suspected—and which, when recorded, slumber as coldly in 
the soul as on the marble, 

VII. The last cause that will now be considered, is to 
be found in the fact, that the production of sound and genu- 
ine Criticism, like that of genuine poetry, or any other kind 
of writing in its purity, requires much more labour, much more 
study, and much more talent—than that of its spurious sub- 
stitute. And assuming (what is clearly proved by results) 
that the majority of our Critics regard their labour as drudg- 
ery, and its accomplishment as their chief object; assuming 
that they have no higher interest in their suoleaiane’ duties, 
than a desire to get through with them, regardless of the ten- 
dency or eflect of the uisenanne ; it is obvious that their in- 
ducements to write at all are very slight, and are all on the 
side of errour and corruption—and it is not strange that 
their Criticisms are tainted with both. 

As a general rule, (for there are honourable exceptions,) 
they whose business it is to do Criticism, seem really not to 
be aware of the dignity and importance of their vocation, 
nor of the capabilities of the style of writing belonging to it. 
And instead of considering what they owe to the public; or 
the value of their services, (when properly rendered,) both to 
the public, and to the cause of Literature, they are glad of 
an opportunity to shuffle off their task on literary friends, 
who may, or not, be qualified to perform it. They seem, 
indeed, to entertain the opinion that the greater part of what 
is called Criticism, may be as well despatched by apprentices, 
as by master workmen; and that a man requires no more 
brains to write a suitable Review, than an intelligible adver- 
tisement, of a literary work. But, whatever these Critics 
may think, or seem to think, it is still incontrovertibly true, 
that Criticism is itself a high department of Literature, and 
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capable of displaying a degree of intellectual power equal 
to almost any kind of writing whatever. Jonnson’s Re- 
view of Mivton may, perhaps, be cited as a proof of the 
perfection to which Criticism may attain, and of the talent 
it may embody. Itis an illustrious specimen of impartial 
analysis both of the defects and the beauties of an author ; 
and it transmits to the reader in distant ages the privilege 
of studying that great master of verse with the comprehen- 
sive intelligence and the disciplined judgment of Jonnson’s 
gigantic mind. On the other hand, Grrrorp’s Baviad and 
Meviad will ever endure as terrible examples of the Criti- 
cism which unmasks folly, and consigns its authors to an 
immortality of shame. And, if our Critics would condescend 
to study and meditate on these noble specimens of the art, 
they would, by the mere force of example, be compelled to 
adopt a tone of sentiments and language worthy of Ameri- 
can Reviewers. 

The causes to which I have imputed the delinquency of 
the majority of American Critics, and the present character 
of their Reviews, have now been sufficiently explained to 
show, that, at least, those Reviews are written under very 
unfavourable influences; and it is no great extent of pre- 
sumption to say, that while they continue to be thus written, 
their being utterly and universally in errour, is almost a 
matter of course. 

It is now time to turn from causes to effects, and examine 
a little more closely into the characteristics of American 
Criticism, as it is. And, as an auxiliary to the research, it 
will be useful to read the following extract from Paul 
Clifford. 

“ «Criticism is a great science—a very great science ! 
It may be divided into three branches, viz. to tickle, to 
slash, and to plaster. In each of these three, I believe, with- 
out vanity, | am a profound adept! I will initiate you into 
all. Your labours shall begin this very evening. I have 
three works on my table, which must be ema a by to- 
morrow night. I will take the most arduous, and aban- 
don to you the others. The three consist of a Romance, 
an Epic, in twelve books, and an Inquiry into the Human 
Mind, in three volumes. I will tickle the Romance; and 


you, Paul, shall, this very evening, plaster the Epic, and slash 
the Inquiry !” 
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“ «Heavens, Mr. Mac Grawler!’ cried Paul, in great 
consternation, ‘what do youmean? I should not be able to 
read an Epic in twelve books ; and I should fall asleep over 
the first page of the Inquiry. I pray you, sir, leave me the 
Romance, and take the others under your own protection.’ 

“* No, young gentleman!’ said the critic, solemnly : ‘ the 
Romance must be tickled ; and it is not given to raw begin- 
ners, to conquer that great mystery of our Science.’ 

“* Before we proceed further, replied Paul, ‘ explain the 
three branches of this Science.’ 

“* Listen, then!’ rejoined Mac Grawler. ‘ To slash, is, 
speaking grammatically, to employ the accusative, or ac- 
cusing case; you must cut up your book right and left, top 
and bottom, root and branch. To plaster, is to employ the 
dative, or giving case; and you must bestow on the work 
all the superlatives in the language. You must lay on your 

raise thick and thin, and not leave a crevice untroweled. 
But to tickle, sir,is acomprehensive business! It comprises 
all the infinite varieties, that fill the interval between slashing 
and plastering. This is the nicety of the art, and you can 
acquire it only by practice. A few examples will suffice to 
give you an idea of its delicacy. 

‘ We will begin with the encouraging tickle. 

‘ Although this work is full of faults, though the characters 
are unnatural, the plot utterly improbable, the thoughts hack- 
nied, and the style ungrammatical, yet we would, by no 
means, discourage the author from proceeding ; and in the 
meanwhile, we confidently recommend his work to the at- 
tention of the reading public. 

‘ Take, now, the advising tickle. 

‘ There is a good deal of merit in these little volumes, 
although we must regret the evident haste with which they 
were written. The author might do better. We recommend 
to him a study of the best writers :—then conclude by a 
Latin quotation, which you may take from one of the mottos 
in the Spectator. 

‘ There is a great variety of other tickles: the familiar ; 
the vulgar; the polite; the good-natured ; the bitter; but, 
in general, all tickles are meant to mean one or the other 
of these things, viz. This book would be exceedingly good, 
if it were not exceedingly bad: or, This book would be ex- 
ceedingly bad, if it were not exceedingly good. 
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‘There is another grand difficulty attendant on this class 
of Criticism ;—it is generally requisite to read a few pages of 
the work before you begin, because we seldom fickle, with- 
out giving extracts; and it requires some judgment to make 
the extracts and context agree. But when you slash or 
plaster, you need neither read, nor extract. When you 
slash, it is better, in general, to conclude with this: 

‘ After what we have said, it is unnecessary to add, that 
we cannot offend the taste of our readers, by any quotations 
from this execrable trash. 

‘And when you plaster, wind up with saying, 

‘We regret that our limits will not allow us to give any 
extract, from this wonderful and unrivalled work: we must 
refer our readers to the book itself?” 

The satire of this sketch is so broad, that it really seems 
like caricature; yet the drawing is much nearer to life 
than our critics will be likely to acknowledge. It may be, 
indeed, that they do not avow their principles as ingenuously 
as Peter Mac Grawler; but they are equally obnoxious to 
the charge of giving currency to false doctrine in Literature, 
and of misleading those who rely on their published opinions. 

If this accusation be deemed unfair, or ill-founded, the 
obvious inference from the following fact will fully sustain it. 

THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE RANGE OF THE CURRENT Re- 
views or American Books, NINE OUT OF TEN ARE HIGHLY 
COMMENDATORY Reviews. They are made up, in general, 
of that unqualified and indiscriminate praise which Mae 
Grawler denominates plastering ; they are occasionally va- 
ried by the various modes of tickling ; they are very seldom 
interrupted by the process of slashing ; and never, unless as 
exceptions to the general rule, do they contain the elements 
of sound and impartial criticism. It does, indeed, sometimes 
happen that, in the course of a review, trifling faults are de- 
signated ; but it is obvious that this is done, either for a show 
of impartiality, or to set the praise in bolder relief; for the 
faults, thus specified, are usually explained away and apo- 
logized for before the article is concluded. 

Now is it to be supposed, on any rational principle of 
estimation, that among the never-ending scores of American 
writers, at the present day, nine out of ten do really deserve 
the embalming of periodical and unqualified praise? Is it to 
be believed, that nine out of ten do really merit a niche in 
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our (future) Pantheon? or, do really win a literary immor- 
tality? If they do deserve such boundless commendation 
and reward, then, verily, the age we live in is as far before 
the Augustan ages of Great Britain and of Rome, as they 
were in advance of the barbarism of primitive Rome, and 
the darkness of feudal Europe. But, that our Literature is not 
thus in advance of the civilized world, and, therefore, that 
the Criticism which (practically) assigns such a position to it 
is unsound and deceptive, I shall now attempt to prove by 
the argument embraced in the following syllogism. 

I. The most distinguished writers of Great Britain, in the 
present age, are essentially superior to the most distinguished 
writers of America. 

II. The most distinguished writers of Great Britain have 
never received from the British Critics a greater amount of 
unqualified praise, and high panegyric, than the most distin- 
guished writers of America have received from the American 
Critics. 

Ill. It follows, then, either that the British Critics praise 
their writers far too little ; or, that the American Critics praise 
their writers far too much. 


Taking these three propositions in their order, it must first 
be shown, that the most distinguished writers of Great Bri- 
tain are essentially superior to the most distinguished writers 
of America. 

It will be obvious to all, that the only way of approach- 
ing this | oma is through the medium of individual compari- 


son: and as such comparison is called for by the very nature 
of the argument, I trust that the unpopular experiment of 
attaching a lower estimate to American authors than our 
own Critics are wont to do, will at least escape the imputa- 
tion of unworthy motives. I would say, further, that as this 
whole discussion is on the subject of American Criticism, and 
not (unless incidentally) of American Literature, it would be 
equally intrusive and tedious to attempt here an analysis of 
the individual merit of foreign and native writers: the ut- 
most that the case requires, or of which it admits, is a pass- 
ing remark on each of those who will now be designated— 
without intentional injustice to any one omitted—as the most 
— contemporary writers in the two countries respec- 
tively. 

Great Britain, then, has produced Scorr, Butwer, James, 
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Marryatt, D’Israeii :—Byron, CampBe.tt, MontTcomery, 
Worpswortn, CoLertper :—Hannau More, Mrs. Suer- 
woop, Miss Epcewortn, Joanna Bartey, and Mrs. He- 
MANS. 

And, to vie with this brilliant galaxy, we have Irvine, 
Coorer, Paunpine, Brown, Birp, Smms, Kennepy :— 
Dana, Draxe, Hatiecs, Bryant, Percivat, Pinkney :-— 
Miss Sepewrck, and Miss H. F. Govutp.* 

Is it possible for a community, entertaining impartial 
opinions, to concur in the belief that these American wri- 
ters possess ability and talents equal to their distinguished 
contemporaries across the Atlantic? An opinion founded 
on the principle of considerations and allowances—an opinion 
influenced by the comparative age and opportunities of the 
two countries, is not the opinion challenged, or that under 
discussion. The tone of our Reviews is unqualified by any 
proviso; their tone is absolute, and without any reserve for 
a deficiency of advantages on our part: and therefore this 
investigation and comparison, having been called forth b 
the tone and character of those Reviews, must be ace | 
also, without qualification. In this sense, the question is 


proposed and repeated, Do our American writers possess 

ability and talents equal to their distinguished contempora- 

ries across the Atlantic? 

The ree is asked in a spirit of fairness, and with no 
) 


shadow of intention to disparage the brilliancy of that talent, 
which we are all proud to call American. ~The question is 
asked argumentatively, and dispassionately; and with no 
other object than properly to follow out investigation, 
and ascertain whether we, as a people, do over-estimate 
the talents we possess; and, by such over-estimate, deceive 
ourselves, and mislead those gifted ones among us, who have 
already won, for themselves, and for their country, imper- 
ishable renown. Let us render to them ail the homage they 
have deserved: but let us, also, make that desert the strict 
rule and measure of that homage. 

Watrter Scort, by universal consent—I say universal, 
for in my life I have heard but éwo dissenting voices—W at- 


* The coincidence of names might lead some to suppose that the writer is 
here evincing the partiality of relationship, and this note 1s introduced merely to 
disprove such a supposition. Miss Gould’s acknowledged talents are the only, 
aud the sufficient reason for her being placed among our eminent sthors. 


Vor. III 
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TER Scort, by universal consent is the monarch and master 
of modern fiction. It is true, the monstrous assumption has 
been in two instances circulated among us, that he who is 
called the American Walter Scott, is the full-grown rival— 
the successful competitor—the equal, at Lxast, of his illus- 
trious prototype!! But as that assumption has been patron- 
ized by a distressingly minute minority of Americans—and 
Americans, certainly, are most interested in according to 
Coorer all the honour he really deserves—it is manifest 
that the comparison, thus far, is immensely in favour of 
Great Britain. 

Bu.wer, as a novelist, must be ranked next to Scorrt, in 
the scale of intellectual power; and although his genius has 
been perverted by his immorality, his works must endure 
for centuries yet to come. Genius is of itself, and necessa- 
rily, immortal. Its fires will irradiate, and its spirit will 
embalm the musings and the fame of its possessor: but, in 
the words of his own beautiful simile, the fame of Butwer 
will fling its brightness down the long vista of ages, partly 
by reason of the errours and imperfections of the character 
whence it emanates.* 

The second American novelist is Pautprne, and he is 
extensively and deservedly honoured as such. His fame, 
like Coorer’s, is widely spread ; and his talents, like Coor- 
ER’s, are universally admired: but the placing of his genius 
and ability on a level with Butwer’s, is what was, probably, 
never yet attempted, nor regarded as among possibilities. 

The writings of James, Marryat, and D’Israeu, have 
gained universal, though various, popularity. Any one of the 
three authors has sufficient talent to confer lasting distinction 
on the land of his birth; and, in the absence of still greater 
lights, would brilliantly illuminate the literary firmament. 

On the other hand, great praise must, and assuredly will, 
be awarded to Brown, Birp, Sous, and Kennepy; but the 
comparison, nevertheless, cannot result to their advantage. 


* “There is one circumstance that should diminish our respect for renown. 
Errours of life, as well as foibles of character, are often the real enhancers of ce- 
lebrity. Without bis errours, ] doubt whether Henri Quatre would have be- 
come the idol of a people. How many Whartons has the world known, who, 
deprived of their frailties, had been inglorious! The light that you so admire, 
reaches you through the distance of time, only on account of the angles and un- 
evenness of the body whence it emanates. Were the surface of the moon 
smooth, it would be invisible.” —Eveesxr Aram. 
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In poetry, we have Dana, Draxe, Hatxeck, Bryant, 
Percrvat, Prvxney, and Miss H. F. Goutp. Proud names 
they are; and some of them, perhaps, immortalized in 
Song. Yet, what a contrast must we all acknowledge, 
when we turn to Byron, Scorr, CampBetit, Monrcomery, 
Worpswortn, Coreriper, Joanna Bartey, and Mrs. He- 
MANS ! 

Great Britain has produced Hannan More, Mrs. Suer- 
woop, and Miss Epcewortn: a combination of female 
genius and greatness, such as the world never before saw. 
Their writings have done more to elevate the female 
character—to ennoble the cause of Letters—and to give an 
undying reputation to the land of their nativity, Seas the 
combined literary works of all the other females to whom 
Great Britain has given birth. 

To attempt a comparison between these remarkable 
women, and the authoress of Hope Lesirme, would be mu- 
tual injustice. We take pride in the renown which Horr 
Lesuiez has secured to our countrywoman; and the more 
especially, because its writer is the only daughter which Fame 
has vouchsafed to our family compact of novelists. But we 
should value the reputation she has acquired too highly to 
contrast it with the pre-eminent brilliancy which irradiates the 
names of Morr, Suerwoop, and Epceworrn. 

One writer we have, who is unrivalled on his own pecu- 
liar field of enduring renown. The richness of his invention, 
the purity of his language, and the singular versatility of his 
genius have conspired to render him emphatically the favour- 
ite of his countrymen. And while we have exulted in the 
production, England has well prided herself on the tem- 
porary adoption, of Wasminetron Irvine. 

Here, then, let the comparison cease; and what is its 
result? There is neither presumption nor risk of contra- 
diction in asserting, that its result is the establishing of the 
first proposition:—that, The most distinguished writers of 
Great Britain, are essentially superior to the most distin- 
guished writers of America. 

The second proposition of the argument, and that 
next to be considered, is this: The most distinguished writers 
of Great Britain have never received from the British Critics 
a greater amount of unqualified praise, and high panegyric, 
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than the most distinguished writers of America have received 
JSrom the American Critics. 

The proof of this proposition is the simplest imaginable. 
The dictionary, the arithmetic, and the American Reviews, 
furnish all the requisite testimony. The dictionary contains 
“all the superlatives in the language ;” the arithmetic shows 
the greatest number of combinations of which they are ca- 
pable; and the Reviews give the sum total. Now, as 
the sum total is exactly the whole of these superlatives, and 
as the British Critics cannot well appropriate to British writers 
any more than the whole, it follows inevitably, that—The 
most distinguished writers of Great Britain have never 
received from the British Critics a greater amount of un- 
qualified praise, and high panegyric, than the most distin- 
guished writers of America have received from the Ameri- 
can Critics, 

Agreeably to the rules of argument, the question of fact 
is now reduced to the single contingency embraced in the 
third ate Do9e og viz. The American Critics praise too 
much, unless the British Critics praise too little. This con- 
tingency, however, does not need consideration. The pro- 
— was originally stated, merely to comply with the 
ogical form of argument, and not because it admitted of 

uestion, or required proof. That the British Critics do un- 

errate British talent, in the aggregate, is a position that 
could never be seriously assumed by any one, and it would 
therefore be idle to argue against it. 

I trust that it will not be deemed presumptuous, if I here 
take leave of the argument, in the belief that these two posi- 
tions are sufficiently established ; viz. 

The ordinary tone of American Criticism is very high 
panegyric ; and, 

Very high panegyric, as applied indiscriminately to 
American Literature, is quite beyond the intrinsic merits of 
its object. 

It will not, however, be forgotten, that all that has been 
said of the merits of American writers, is either in the wa 
of comparison, or in reply to the extravagance of Ameri- 
can Critics. It is, and it ever will be a matter of astonish- 
ment, that a people so young; so comparatively limited in 
opportunities of cultivating polite literature; so recent- 
ly emerging from the chaos of a Revolution, and so wholly 
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absorbed in modelling and adorning the civil institutions 
which that Revolution disenthralled—it is, indeed, a matter 
of unqualified wonder, that, despite such adverse circumstan- 
ces, such a people should have produced a race of men, 
willing to contend, and capable of contending for the undy- 
ing honours of Literary fame. Their unprecedented success 
is their best eulogium, and their highest reward. And now, 
if they can escape the dangerous influences of flattery on 
the one hand, and of vanity on the other; if, unlike ordi- 
nary men, they are not ruined by the various contingencies 
of prosperity, we shall have little cause for solicitude about 
their future career. 

Unfortunately, “men are but men,” and regson and ex- 
perience show, at least with regard to our novelists, the 
evils both of the flattery and of the vanity induced by it. For 
there are instances in our literary annals of an author’s re- 
ceiving universal and extravagant praise, and being so far 
spoiled by it, as never to have written so well afterward. 
And this is one of the legitimate and the necessary results 
of what some Critics call encouragement to native genius. 
And another result is scarcely less pernicious. The ap- 
plause lavished on those who have genius, is attracting the 
attention and the envy of those who have it not. The pro- 
cess intended to encourage authors is encouraging them too 
fast ; and, unless all precedent fails, our Critics will soon find 
that their hot-beds are producing more weeds than flowers. 
In fact, the dog-star of authorship is already in the ascend- 
ant; books are multiplying like mushrooms; and the mon- 
strous opinion is gaining currency, that any body can write 
a good novel. Yes! any body can now accomplish what, 
within ten years, the very loftiest intellect, and the most ex- 
alted genius, have, in particular instances, failed to perform. 
Scott himself has written a poor novel—and so has Bulwer 
—and Edgeworth—and Cooper—and nearly every one who 
has attained enduring eminence, as a novelist, during the last 
forty years. And yet, inasmuch as the Critics will puff, and 
the people will sustain them in pufling, any body is compe- 
tent to a task, the magnitude of which really requires a mind 
of some cultivation even to appreciate in the abstract !— 
Where this mania is to lead us, time alone can determine ; 
but it is most certain, that unless Criticism soon asserts her 
legitimate prerogative, and brands this contagious folly with 
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the shame it deserves, our literary annals will wear a blot 
which neither time nor change can obliterate. 

Our situation is analogous to that of a people for a time 
enjoying repose under a just and good government ; but at 
length aroused from that repose by the encroachments of 
tyranny and the imposition of iniquitous laws. What was 
originally devotion to the country, becomes now slavery 
to the ruler; and duty has changed from submission to re- 
sistance. Thus we, for a time, have been content to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Critics; and, while they were 
capable and honest, we were wise to do so: but now that 
their decisions are tainted with errour, and reliance on them 
is deception to ourselves, it is incumbent on us to cast off 
our allegiance, and compel them either to abandon their of- 
fice, or renounce their heresy. 

The manner of accomplishing this revolution cannot here 
be enlarged upon, but its results may be stated in a moment. 
Our National Literature will be relieved from the baneful in- 
fluence of flattery, and the artificial ripening of false criticism. 
Its growth will be checked in rapidity, but advanced in 
strength ; and it will progress slowly, but surely, to the very 


highest eminence of fame. 


* So the sage oak, to Nature’s mandate true, 
Advanced but slow, and strengthen’d as he grew! 
But when, at length, (full many a season o’er,) 

His head the blossoms of high promise bore ; 

When steadfast were his roots, and sound his heart, 
He bade oblivion and decay depart ; ; 
Flung his broad arms o’er those who watch’d his rise, 
His lofty top waved proudly in the skies ; 

And, storm and time defying, still remains 

The never-dying glory of the plains !” 
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Art. IIL Franxurn, anv His (supPposepD) PARABLE ON 
PERsEcUTION. 


To the Editor of the Lit. and Theol. Review. 


Bangor, Feb. 1836. 

Dear Srr—Dr. Franklin, were he living, would readily 
submit a question affecting his literary reputation, to Ameri- 
can readers. He would cling, as 1 believe, to his Euro- 

an fame. He loved Passy and Paris, half as much, at 
_ as Philadelphia: but he would be proud to consider a 
reference to an American court of Criticism, like the Roman 
appeal to Cesar’s judgment-seat :—It would be a last and 
best protection, Tm oe from injustice elsewhere. 

A question of this kind, was fairly brought before me, in 
England, some five or six years ago; anda late editor of 
the “ Life and Writings” of Franklin, published at Philadel- 
phia, in 2 vols. 8vo., renews the public attention to it, quo- 
ting an opinion of mine. It relates to the real authorship 
of the Parable on Persecution, here introduced, as “ very 


much celebrated, and justly, from the form and delicacy of 
its application ;” and seems to involve either a strange and 
long-continued lapse of memory, or (considering his general 
character) a yet ep defect of integrity in Dr. Franklin. 


Iam not conscious of a bias to either conclusion. But I 
think I shall put to rest all claim to the authorship of this 
piece on the part of the American sage ; and I shall prove 
that he claimed itas his own. This is all I undertake. 

It is beyond dispute, that, in every considerable edition 
of his works, (since 1779, at least,) this Parable has been 
printed and reprinted as Franklin’s. In numerous other 
publications, moral and religious, it is attributed to him. Per- 
haps Lord Kaimes, quoting it as “communicated to him by 
Dr. Franklin,” (I think in his Sketches of the History of Man,) 
first introduced it to general notice in the higher circles of 
English literature. But a piece ascribed to Franklin, that 
has become more generally popular, cannot be mentioned. 

Having occasion to compare some of the first editions of 
Bishop Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, my surprise, there- 
fore, was great in finding the whole, substantially, to have been 
published in 1674, at the conclusion of one of Ais chapters “ en- 
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forcing the excellence of the principle of toleration.” Every 
part of the Parable in Lord Kaimes’ version, (“communi- 


cated to him by Dr. Franklin,”) is there. 


Permit me, after 


the Philadelphia edition, to print the two in columns. 


Bishop Taylor. 
(Liberty of Prophesying, 1674.) 

When Abraham sat at his tent 
door, according to his custom, wait- 
ing to entertain strangers, he espied 
an old man, stooping and leaning on 
his staff, weary with age and travel, 
coming towards him, who was an 
hundred years of age: he received 
him kindly, and washed his feet, 
provided supper, caused him to sit 
down ; but observing the old man 
ate and prayed not, nor begged fora 
blessing to his meat, he asked him 
why he did not worship the God of 
heaven? The old man told him, that 
he worshipped the fire only, and ac- 
knowledged no other god. At which 
answer Abraham grew so jealously 
angry, that he thrust the old man 
out of his tent, and exposed him to 
all the evils of the night, and an un- 
guarded condition. When the old 
man was gove, God called to Abra- 
ham and asked where the stranger 
was? He replied, I thrust him 
away, because he would not wor- 
ship thee. God answered him, I 
have suffered him three hundred 
years, although he dishonoured me, 
and couldst not thou endure him 
one night, when he gave thee no 
trouble? Upon this, saith the Scrip- 
tures, Ahraham fetched him back 
again, and gave him hospitable en- 
tertainment, and even instruction. 
Go thou and do likewise, and thy 
charity will be rewarded by the God 
of Abraham. 


Dr. Franklin. 


(In Lord Kaimes’ version.) 

And it came to pass after these 
things, that Abraham sat in the door 
of his tent, about the going down of 
the sun, and behold a man, t with 
age, coming from the way of the 
wilderness, leaning on his staff. 
And Abraham arose and met him, 
and said unto him, turn in, I pray 
thee, and wash thy feet, and tarry 
all night; and thou shalt rise early 
in the morning, and go on thy way. 
And the man said, nay, for I will 
abide under this tree ; Dat Abraham 
pressed him greatly, so he turned, 
and they went into the tent; and 
Abraham baked unleavened bread, 
and they did eat. And when Abra- 
ham saw that the man blessed not 
God, he said unto him, wherefore 
dost thou not worship the most high 
God, creator of heaven and earth ? 
And the man answered and said, I 
do not worship thy God, neither do 
I call upon his name; for I have 
made to myself a god, which abid- 
eth always in my house, and provi- 
deth me withall things. And Abra- 
ham’s zeal was kindled against the 
man, and he arose, and fell upon him, 
and drove him forth with blows into 
the wilderness. And God called up- 
on Abraham, saying, Abraham where 
is the stranger? And Abraham, an- 
swered, and said, Lord, he would not 
worship thee, neither would he call 
upon thy name ; therefore, I have dri- 
ven him out from before my face 
into the wilderness. And God said, 
I have borne with him these three 
hundred and ninety and eight years, 
and nourished him, and clothed him, 
notwithstanding his rebellion against 
me; and couldst not thou, who art 
thyself a sinner, bear with him one 


night ? 


Here, then, if parable be merely allegory, is not only a simi- 
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lar, but the same allegory, the same parties and incidents al- 
legorized ; and the same moral evidently in view. The iden- 
tity of conception and of object, speaks to the eye. Were the 
claim of authorship, therefore, between Dr. Franklin and the 
eloquent English Bishop,—the Milton of our prose writers ; 
the advocate and apostle (so to speak) of Toleration, in = 
different times to those of Franklin—it would admit, wit 
competent judges, of no dispute. But the Bishop expressly 
disclaims the authorship; and professes to conclude with a 
story which he finds “in the Jews’ books.” 

There I certainly could not find it, nor some men much 
deeper versed in Jewish lore, to whom I referred, thinking, 
at first, that Dr. Franklin might have fallen upon it in some 
of the Rabbinical authors, and transmitted it to Lord Kaimes, 
without any assignment of authorship. It now appears 
there is a version of the Parable, “more oriental and circum- 
locutory,” in the Bostaan of the Persian poet Sadi, of the 
thirteenth century.* 

This confirms its oriental origin ; but only assists, I sub- 
mit, in defeating all claim of Dr. Franklin, to the authorship ; 
and | shall now show that he made this claim repeatedly and 
deliberately. 

I. Its transmission to Lord Kaimes, is thus to be traced. 
Franklin visited his Lordship in Scotland, some time in the 
year 1759. From London, in January, 1760, he writes to his 
new friend: “ My Dear Lord, You have been pleased to 
desire to have all my publications. I had daily expectations 
of procuring some of them from a friend to whom I former! 
sent them when I was in America,” &c. And May 3, 1760, 
“] will shortly send you a copy of the chapter you are pleas- 
ed tomention in so obliging a manner.” By “ the chapter,” 
I here understand this Parable. It purports to be a kind of 
additional chapter to the book of Genesis; has often been so 
called, and is thus mentioned, we shall see, by Franklin him- 
self, (i. e. as “ the chapter,”) to another friend. Lord Kaimes 
first published his “ Sketches of the History of Man,” in 1773. 

Il. Its transmission to this other friend, Mr. B. Vaughan, 
in 1779, is still more remarkable. The Editor of the “ Life 
and Writings of Franklin,” just published at Philadelphia, 
says, “ While the Author was Minister of the United States, 
at Paris, this year, another edition (of Franklin’s Works) 


* Postliminous Preface, p. 22, Franklin’s Life and Writingy. 2 vols. Phila- 
delphia, 1835. 
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was prepared with very great care, and honourable zeal, b 
Mr. Benjamin Vaughan, who had been a member of the Britis 
Parliament.” Franklin writes to this gentleman from Passy, 
Nov. 9, [see this edition of his Life and Writings,] “J 
thank you much for the great care and pains you have taken 
in regulating and correcting the edition of those papers. 
Your friendship for me appears in almost every page, and if 
the preservation of any of them should prove of use to the pub- 
lic, it is to you that the public will owe the obligation. In 
looking them over, I have noted some faults of impression, 
that hurt the sense, and some other little matters, which you 
will find all in a sheet, under the title of ‘ Errata.’ Enclosed 
I send a more perfect copy of the cnarter.” To this sen- 
tence a note is attached, explaining the chapter to be “ A 
parable against persecution.” 'The whole letter is occupied 
with Dr. Franklin’s claims to various pamphlets and essays. 
And this Editor himself, gives us in his Preface, “a much im- 
peewee version (of the parable) from the edition corrected by 
r. Franklin, for the use of Mr. Vaughan ;”* i. e. for publi- 
cation as his (Franklin’s) own production, in this, the care- 
fully prepared edition of his works, in 1779. 
Yet this American Editor quotes, with apparent censure, 
my expression of surprise that the later Editors of Dr. 


* I subjoin this, to bring the whole subject before the reader, and because it 
is held to be so “ much improved.” 

1. And it came to pass, after these things, that Abraham sat in the door of 
his tent about the going down of the sun. 

2. And behold a man, bowed with age, came from the way of the wilderness, 
leaning on a staff. 

3. And Abraham ran and met him, and said, Turn in, I pray thee, and wash 
thy feet, and tarry all night, and thou shalt arise early in the morning, and go 
on thy way. 

4. But the man said, Nay, but I will abide under this tree. 

5. And Abraham pressed him greatly ; so he turned, and they went into the 
tent, and Abraham baked unleavened bread, and they did eat. 

6. And when Abraham saw that the man blessed not God, he said unto 
him, Wherefore dost thou not worship the most High God, Creator of heaven 
and earth ? 

7. And the man answered and said, I do not worship the God thou speakest 
of, neither do I call upon his name, for 1 have made to myself a God which 
abideth always in my house, and provideth me with all things. 

8. And Abraham’s zeal was kindled against the man, and he arose, and drove 
him forth with blows into the wilderness. ; 

9. And at midnight God called upon Abraham, saying, Abraham, where is 
the stranger ? 

10. And Abraham answered and said, Lord, he would not worship thee, 
neither would he eall upon thy name: therefore I have driven him out before my 
face into the wilderness. 

11 And God said, I have borne with him three hundred and ninety and 
eight years, and clothed him, notwithstanding his rebellion against me, and 
couldst not thou, that art thyself a sinner, bear with him one night ? 
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Franklin’s Works have noticed none of these facts; and 
would place the matter, as he states, “on its proper founda- 
tion,” by assuring us that Franklin “never published any 
edition of his own productions,”—derived “no emolument 
whatever from them,” &c. No: but the gentleman’s own 
work records the willingness of Dr. Franklin to supply au- 
thentic copies of his various Works, to his friends for publi- 
cation, (and this among them,) as well as of his earnest, and 
very natural anxiety, that they should come correctly before 
the public. Lord Kaimes does not “ simply state,” as our 
Editor reports, “ The following parable against persecution 
was communicated to me by Dr. Franklin.” He first re- 
quests of Franklin all his publications, and then, as I sub- 
mit, receives this as one of them. Nineteen years after, 
another friend is editing Dr. Franklin’s Works with great 
care and zeal; transmitting proof-sheets to him, and commu- 
nicating very fully with the Author about them; and to that 
friend he sends a corrected copy of this Parable as his own, 
and for insertion in this very edition of mis works. The 
division into verses, the addition of a new incident, and any 
alleged improvements of the language, do not, together or sep- 
arately, I further submit, amend, or really alter the case. They 
were means, at the time, of refreshing Dr. Franklin’s memory, 
as to the source from whence he borrowed every thing charac- 
teristic of the piece; and may be held to entitle him to the 
merit of improving the original production of another Author. 
But it will not avail for us to be told, in the face of such 
evidence, “ that Dr. Franklin” did not * premeditatedly publish 
this Parable as an original composition of his own ;” that 
the allegation is “a mere assumption,” &c. If really cogni- 
zant, at that time, of the fact, (I allude particularly to the last 
transmitting of it, in 1779, to Mr. Vaughan,*) it was Dr. Frank- 


12. And Abraham said, Let not the anger of the Lord wax hot against his 
servant. Lo! I have sinned: forgive me, I pray thee. 

13. And Abraham arose, and went forth into the wilderness, and sought dili- 
gently for the man, and found him, and returned with him to the tent; and 
when he had entreated him kindly, he sent him away on the morrow with 


gifts. 
14. And God spake unto Abraham, saying, For this thy sin shall thy seed be 
afflicted four hundred years in a strange fand: 
_ 15. But for thy repentance will I deliver them; and they shall come forth 
with power and gladness of heart, and with much substance. 


* The new editor does not at all notice this the stronger proof of Frank- 
lin’s claiming the Parable. I writejonly from memory of my own little “ Epi- 
tome,” a a pretty confident it is there alluded to: in which case the reply 
is not candid. 
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lin’s duty to have stated that it was another’s original produc- 
tion. At any rate here is proof abundant that it was not his, 
and yet was claimed as his ; and that all the “ obliging” — 
said of it, were regularly, if not duly, received by Dr. Frank- 
lin as if it were his. This Philadelphia editor of his Life makes 
high pretensions,on the Doctor’s behalf, to “a morality incident 
to human nature,” and “ independent of all that is held to be 
supernatural and miraculous.” I will, therefore, repeat, that 
unless an infirmity, incident to the nature of man, be pleaded— 
an absolute, and somewhat extraordinary lapse of memory— 
it may appear, perhaps, on a review of the whole matter, 
that some descent from this assumed independence, on what 
is held to be supernatural, some little assistance from these 
neglected sources of sound morality, might have been of 
advantage to Dr. Franklin in this case. 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Your’s faithfully, 


Tue Epiror or A rEceNt Eprrome or Frankiin’s Memoirs. 


P. S. Permit me to add, that I have never seen the 
“criminating” publication against Dr. Franklin, in which this 
editor states the matter to have been brought forward soon 
after the Revolution. My whole acquaintance with it arose 
as I have stated. 
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By D. R. Goopwi, Prof. of Modern Languages, Bowdoin College, Me. 


Religious Ultraism. A Sermon, by Wm. B. Sprague, D. D. Albany, 1835. 


Dr. Spraaue deserves the thanks of all the lovers of 
truth and human happiness, for the discourse whose title we 
have set at the head of this article. He has made an able 
and convincing exposition of the sources, elements, manifes- 
tations, tendencies, and remedy of one of the most alarming - 
evils which now threatens the prosperity of the church and 
the prevalence of the Gospel—religious Ultraism. The spirit 
of kindness and candour with which he has managed so ex- 
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citing a subject, retaining what is good and rejecting what 
is evil, avoiding irritating personalities, but condemning with 
plainness what is worthy of condemnation, is deserving of 
unqualified praise. Nor should it be forgotten, that it re- 
quired no ordinary share of Christian boldness and self-sacri- 
fice, to declare his opinions on this subject so distinctly, at a 
time when such a declaration would expose him to the re- 
bukes, the obloquy, the distrustful surmises and insinuations, 
not of the enemies of religion, but of many among its pro- 
fessed, and, doubtless, its sincere and ardent, but mistaken 
friends. 

We know of no subject connected with the pious charac- 
ter and religious efforts of the present day, which calls for 
more anxious and prayerful attention, from every enlight- 
ened Christian, than this subject of Ultraism. For it cannot 
be concealed or denied, that among those most actively and 
zealously engaged in the cause of Christian benevolence and 
moral reformation, there has been, for many years, an in- 
creasing and a fearful disposition to push general rules and 
abstract principles beyond their legitimate application, re- 
gardless of circumstances, and reckless of consequences. 
We say, a fearful disposition, for its results are indeed to be 
dreaded ; and every Christian, who sees the truth on this 
subject, ought courageously to lift up his voice against so 
prevalent and dangerous a propensity. Each one should 
speak for himself. There is no danger from repetition. Here, 
as much as any where, there is need of “ line upon line, line 
upon line ; precept upon precept, precept upon precept.” 

We trust we are as far as any from being hostile to 
the holy causes of revivals, missions, and temperance: but 
even these causes, good and holy as they are, may be 
maintained, and they are maintained by some, on principles, 
and endeavours are made to support them, by means, which 
make us tremble for their success. If ever men are to be 
converted, the world evangelized, and intemperance and 
other moral evils eradicated, (and dark as the prospect seems, 
we believe these objects will be ultimately accomplished,) it 
must be by efforts partaking much more of a spirit of pru- 
dence, and discretion, and humble dependence on the grace 
and power of God, than is consistent with the spirit of Ul- 
traism. 

When we see extraordinary efforts to get up revivals, 
made in sucha way, and carried to such an extent, that men, 
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under pain of being adjudged destitute of all claim and all 
desire to be Christians, are required, at first, for days, then 
for weeks, then for months in succession, to attend on pro- 
tracted meetings, to the neglect of their private duties and 
worldly concerns, of provision for their households, and the 
education of their children—we tremble for the cause of re- 
vivals. For, though too much, or too immediate attention 
cannot, in the proper way, be given to our spiritual concerns; 
though we are to “seek first the kingdom of heaven and the 
righteousness thereof,” yet we believe that God has so or- 
dered things, in the economy of his providence and grace, 
that the right sort of attention to our spiritual concerns inter- 
feres not at all with due attention to the common, secular 
affairs of life ; on the contrary, it is inconsistent with neglect 
of those affairs. We hold no requirement to be a religious 
duty, which demands the omission of any other duty, how- 
ever unimportant or insignificant the latter may appear in 
itself, when compared with the former. The beautiful per- 
fection of true religion is, that it sanctifies all our duties, little 
as well as great; and teaches us to do ail things, even the 
most common and trivial, to the glory of God. How unut- 
terably gracious and condescending is this, that, even in our 


eating and drinking, God consents to be glorified! 

But some will say, “this doctrine leaves people too much 
to themselves. If you do not make people pray in public, 
and attend frequent a ghana they will not, in many 


cases, as a matter of fact, pray at all. If you do not make 
them abandon their worldly concerns, and attend protracted 
meetings, they will not attend to — at all, or glorify 
God in any of their occupations ;” and the questions are tri- 
umphantly asked, “ Do those pray more to stay at home 
from prayer-meetings, than those who attend them? Are 
those, as a general thing, more truly pious, more attentive 
to the concerns of religion, who refrain from protracted 
meetings, than those who go to them? Are there more re- 
vivals, more instances of true conversion, where such meet- 
ings are not held, than where they are?” Suppose all these 

uestions to be answered in the negative, (though, we think, 
they could not with truth be so answered,) still the danger 
from Ultraism in these things would remain. Those engaged 
in — extraordinary efforts might be all pious men, 
and yet they might be indiscreetly and unwisely employed. 
More men may actually be converted, in connexion with 
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these efforts, than at other times, or by other means; but it 
might be, because the energies of Christians are all, or nearly 
all, expended in this way ; and because, while an undue de- 
pendence is placed on these efforts, other and more quiet 
means, which, if duly and constantly employed, would, on 
the whole, be much more successful, are neglected; and 
thus the cause of religion, in the end, suffers detriment. Be- 
sides, it may be feared, that, as the final result, all the reli- 
gion that will be left in the world will be a mere outside 
excitement and action. A part will have no religion at 
all, and will profess to have none; while those who pro- 
fess to have it, will have it only to show, if not as a mat- 
ter of ostentation, yet as a necessary proof of their piety. 
Too much stress will be laid upon bustle and activity. 
The supposed evidences of piety will be mistaken for 
its essence. And as to leaving men too much to them- 
selves, we ask, in return, if they must be forced to be reli- 
gious ! if the best way to make a man pray in private, is to 
compel him, under penalty of the loss of his Christian cha- 


racter, to utter a prayer in public? Men must be left to 
themselves. Their hearts cannot be forced. They are moral 
agents. They cannot be driven about by mechanical means. 


We may instruct them, by precept and example; we may 
preach to them the Gospel ; we may explain to them their 
obligations, the claims of religion upon their hearts ; its secret, 
constant duties; we may press these upon them; we may 
pray with them and for them ; but, after all, we cannot bind 
them to the performance of their duty ; we cannot contrive 
any mode of immediate persuasion, any engine of present 
excitement, or continued action, that will compel them to 
love God, or insure their real piety. They must be left to 
their reason and conscience, and the influences and aids of 
God’s Holy Spirit. There is a possibility that men should 
become self-interested, have too much of the pride of success 
in their efforts to do good. Christians should be constantly 
and quietly endeavouring to benefit the souls of men, by 
those means which the wisdom of God has appointed, and in 
humble reliance on His indispensable agency. 

We do not condemn prayer-meetings, ordinary or extraor- 
dinary, when prudently and discreetly managed. We should 
weep at being deprived of these precious seasons of social and 
Christian communion; and we hope never to lose a grate- 
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ful sense of the benefits we have received from them. But 
we believe they may be held too often, and too much may 
be made of them. They may be maintained too little by 
the spontaneous and natural action of Christian feeling and 
brotherly love ; and too much by force of drilling, and from 
a sort of esprit du corps. They may interfere with other 
and paramount duties. We have known, in a time of spe- 
cial efforts to promote a revival of religion, members of the 
church who have substituted the morning prayer-meeting 
for their family devotions. 

We do not condemn protracted meetings, when temper- 
ately conducted, continued for a moderate length of time, 
and held in due subordination to higher means of grace. But 
we believe—we have been taught by experience and obser- 
vation to believe—that they may be continued too long, may 
be attended by injudicious and extravagant, and even impi- 
ous efforts, and may be too much depended upon, to the 
exclusion of a Higher Agency, which is absolutely essential 
to the conversion of sinners, and to a comparative disregard 
and contempt of the ordinary ministrations of the word, which 
are appointed by — Divine authority. 

We do not condemn religious excitement and religious 
action. If there is any subject which is naturally and legiti- 
mately fitted to excite the mind and heart of man, that sub- 
= is religion: and if there is any cause which is worthy of 

is devoted and strenuous efforts, it is the cause of religion. 
But excitement and action do not constitute true religion. 
There cannot be too much of true religion, but there may be 
too much of excitement, and a disproportionate degree of 
outward action. There cannot be Ultraism in the rightly 
balanced religion of the heart; but there may be Ultraism in 
almost all its outward manifestations. 

We do not say that our religion should be kept entirely 
to ourselves; but that it should be exhibited steadily and 
consistently, in a spirit of humility and self-denial, as well as 
of energy and zeal, in daily, detailed acts of benevolence, as 
well as in systematic plans and mighty enterprises. We do 
not say, that we should hide our light under a bushel ; but 
that we should let it shine with a constant, and constantly 
increasing brightness, and not be content that it should send 
up merely a pitiful, and flickering ray at stated periods, and 
on extraordinary occasions. We have no more sympathy 
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with quietism, than with Ultraism. In both extremes there is 
danger. The middle course is the safe one. 

here may be Ultraism even in the sacred cause of 
Christian missions ; though it is not so likely to be exhibited 
in personal efforts to promote that cause, as in requisition 
upon the efforts and sacrifices of others. We approach this 
subject with trembling and reluctance ; for we believe there 
is much more danger of indifference, than of too much, or of 
misguided zeal. But if we see any danger of the latter, we 
must lift our warning voice. As we love the cause of mis- 
sions and the cause of Christ, we must make our endeavours, 
though ever so weak, to defend it from every danger, how- 
ever distant or small. Internal evils, though slight, are more 
dangerous than external evils, however formidable. A leth- 
argic sluggishness is an extreme to be deplored ; but a fever- 
ish excitement is one more dangerous, and more to be dread- 
ed; for the only probable remedy for it is a return to the 
other extreme. And thus the same work will remain to be 
done over again. It is important that, in our efforts to do 
good, we should humbly, and in dependence on Divine sup- 
_ and assistance, take just the right course, and go just as 
ar as we ought, and no further. It is a dangerous method 
to correct one extreme by hastening to the other. 

But it may be asked, What is the Ultraism to be feared 
in missionary efforts? We will refer to one instance. When 
men are urged to give, in support of these efforts, to such an 
extent as to involve an utter improvidence for the future 
wants of themselves and their families, and neglect of their 
worldly concerns and liabilities; or in such a manner as to 
require among Christians a community of goods, on the prin- 
ciple of trusting te Providence, or living by faith, or loving 
their neighbours as themselves, we tremble for the perma- 
nence and steadiness of missionary efforts: for we believe 
that such doctrines tend much more certainly to the ultimate 
injury, than to the immediate promotion of the cause they 
are intended to advance. It may be, it doubtless is, true, 
that men are generally too much disposed to neglect the 
cause of benevolence, that they may lay by a store for their 
anticipated wants ; but it does not follow from this, that there 
is no possibility of their being guilty of improvidence ; thus 
not only curtailing or destroying their own means of doing 
good, but making themselves or their families a charge upon 

' ene of others. ~— medium is the right course ; 

ou. III. 
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and though it cannot be exactly defined in words, yet, with 
an enlightened and tender conscience, and true Christian cha- 
rity, it will not be erred from much or dangerously. 

If we were disposed to speak of another instance of U1- 
traism, on the point now in question, we should refer to the 
doctrine, which seems to be maintained by some, that all pa- 
triotism, love of kindred, and particular friendships, should 
be abolished, and that all our affections should be merged in 
one absorbing feeling of universal benevolence ; so that we 
should love all nations and all men equally and alike. This 
doctrine we think inconsistent with the nature and condi- 
tion of man. Our Saviour, while on earth, had his chosen 
followers, and among them a beloved disciple: and though 
there is among Christians a lamentable destitution of that 
comprehensive benevolence which dwelt in the heart of Je- 
sus, yet we would not attempt to build up that benevolence 
on the ruins of the domestic affections. 

There has been not a little of Ultraism, as we think, in ef- 
forts to promote the cause of Temperance. When the doc- 
trine of total abstinence is confined to distilled liquors, with a 
few unimportant modifications, we hold it to be the true doc- 
trine ; for in that case, we believe there are sufficient—fully 
sufficient reasons for its adoption ; but when the doctrine is ex- 
tended indefinitely, and we are told that in order to be con- 
sistent temperance men, we must abstain totally from all 
drinks except water, and from every article of luxury or 
diet, which may be abused or used immoderately, we recoil 
from the principle, and begin to look for some other ground 
of our own abstinence, than the possibility of others’ intem- 
perance. If we are to abstain from every thing which any 
body may abuse, we shall neither eat nor drink any thing at 
all while the world standeth. But if the good that actually 
results, or probably, with proper — to promote TEMPER- 
ANCE, may result from the use of any article of diet, is not 
sufficient to counterbalance the evil that will probably result, 
notwithstanding those efforts, from its abuse; then we are 
willing to deny ourselves, and abstain entirely. 

It should be remembered, that almost all general or ab- 
stract principles, as applied to our outward conduct, need modi- 
fications under certain circumstances; and so do the princi- 
ples of temperance among the rest. By carrying out the 
unmodified principle, that it is in all cases an immorality to 
make, vend, or use any article of drink, that contains free al- 
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cohol, or possesses any intoxicating quality, men have, by 
legitimate reasoning, come to the conclusion, that it was 
wrong to use wine at a wedding, even “ good wine,” that 
was made in Cana of Galilee ; (for we are told, on good au- 
thority, that every man declares old wine to be “ better” than 
new, and therefore, that “ good wine” was probably old 
wine in its qualities, and consequently contained free alco- 
hol ;) that it was wrong for Timothy to take a little wine for 
his stomach’s sake, and wrong for any body to make it for him, 
or sell it to him; it was wrong to use wine at our Lord’s 
last supper; at least, it has become wrong, an immorality, 
to use it now, and therefore the communion of the wine, 
which is declared to be the New Testament in Christ’s blood, 
is to be forthwith abolished. The assertion, which is some- 
times made, that the wine which was used in the time of our 
Saviour, was must, the spirit of which had not been libera- 
ted by fermentation, we consider, as we have already hint- 
ed, a mere shift. No such assertion is made in the New 
Testament ; and though excess of wine, drunkenness from 
wine, (which, by the way, could scarcely have existed, un- 
less there had been something intoricating in the beverage,) 
are often spoken of and reprobated, total abstinence is 
not once mentioned or inculcated as a Christian duty. But 
whenever men feel it to be their duty to abstain from an 

thing, abstinence from which is consistent with their healt 

and the commands of God, we have no objection to their ab- 
staining, even though we consider a temperate use of the arti- 
cle in question to be innocent and right ; and if we ever feel 
such abstinence to be our duty, we hope we shall be read 

and willing to follow theirexample. Yet when we see ne | 
over-scrupulous people, not content with the silent influence 
of their example, but endeavouring to identify the cause of 
temperance with their own extravagant doctrines ; when 
we see a spirit of Ultraism insinuating itself into the 
service of such an enterprise, we are unfeignedly sorry, 
not only for the evil that will probably result, but chiefly 
for the good that is lost by misapplication of well-intended 
efforts and Christian zeal. And even if this spirit, checked 
as itis by so many counteracting influences, should, in the 
temperance reformation, lead directly to no evil conse- 
quences, but do good, and only good, we shall not cease to 
deprecate it; for men will reason by analogy, from this to 
other cases of Moral Reform. If Ultraism succeeds here, 
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Ultraism will be tried elsewhere: and we honestly fear that, 
after all the incalculable good directly effected by the exer- 
tions of the benevolent in this cause, still greater evil will ul- 
timately result from an analogous —— of unmodified 
= principles in other cases. The temperance reform 

as presented at least one instance, in which an extreme 
was the right course. Intemperance was the evil to be re- 
moved, temperance was the medium, total abstinence the 
other extreme; and, from the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, total abstinence from certain abused articles, the use of 
which could, without detriment, be dispensed with, became the 
right and the only remedy. Thus the spirit of Radicalism 
has been safely gratified in one case; and the danger is, it 
will demand to be gratified in other cases, in which its grati- 
fication will be unsafe. 

The zealous advocates of Peace are in danger from the 
same spirit. When they carry their principles of non-resist- 
ance so far as to deprive international and civil law of all ade- 
quate temporal sanctions ; expose commerce, without defence, 
to the depredations of pirates, and the aggressions of foreign- 
ers; and strip the citizen of his right of seeking legal re- 
dress for the injuries he may suffer, and government of the 
right of inflicting punishment for crimes; thus making hu- 
man legislation useless, and the execution of laws sinful, and 
leaving no means of governing mankind but moral sua- 
sion; they then exhibit the genuine spirit of Radicalism, and 
advance doctrines inconsistent alike with the existence of 
society and the word of God; for all experience has demon- 
strated that bad men can be deterred from crime, only by fear 
of a threatened penalty, and the Scriptures declare that gov- 
ernment is ordained of God, “ for the punishment of evil do- 
ers.” Yet the principle which denies the right of defensive 
war, if followed out and applied without any modification, 
will end only with the destruction of civil government, and 
consequently of human society. 

The moral philosophy of Radicalism, we regard as es- 
sentially a system of mechanical ethics. Its fundamental 
principle appears, in the attempt io settle all questions of 
duty, by a few sweeping generalities, taken in the light of 
universal and necessary truths. It would make morals a 
subject of demonstration. In its proud zeal to prevent men 
from sinning, it would deprive them of their free-agency ; or, 
at least, it would supersede the exercise of those faculties 
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which constitute the essence and the glory of free-agency. 
It would begin with certain self-evident truths, certain pure 
abstractions, and, by a course of rigid reasoning, or neces 

inference from them, would fix and settle, beforehand, defi- 
nitely and undeniably, the whole course of duty under all 
possible circumstances; so that after a man has been once 
initiated into this system of theoretic perfection, and has 
adopted it for his standard and guide, he will have no more 
need of his reason or conscience, but only of an unchange- 
able will, in all the progress of his life. It is excessively 
afraid of leaving any thing to be modified by circumstances, 
any thing to be determined upon, or done in detail. It flies 
to extremes, because they are definite and cannot be mis- 
taken; it avoids the medium, because it is impossible to fix 
its position with mathematical exactitude, by any formula of 
words. The very names of so indefinite things as prudence 
and common sense, the very epithets judicious and moderate, 
are a smoke in its nose, which it cannot away with. This 


disposition to bind men to their duty by demonstrated ab- 
stract principles; to eschew the guidance of conscience in 
particular cases, and in view of modifying circumstances, 
as a dangerous laxity in morals; seems to us to be the pe- 


culiar characteristic, and the principle of Radical ethics. 
The spirit of Radicalism manifests itself, not only in the 
religious efforts, but in the theories of education, in the poli- 
tical discussions, and in the great moral enterprises of the 
day. It has imperceptibly, and by its specious insinuations, 
become almost a habit of the public mind. We propose, at 
another time, to examine further, and in different aspects, the 
deceptive nature and dangerous tendency of Radical opin- 
ions. And here, once for all, we wish it to be distinctl 
understood, that, in the statements we have made, and shall 
hereafter make, we are ready to admit all proper modifica- 
tions. It is only with such modifications jmplied that we 
make the statements, or admit their correctness ourselves. 
If we speak of danger from one quarter, we do not deny 
that there is danger—equal, greater danger, if you please— 
from another. When we find fault with Rradical opinions, 
with pushing abstract principles beyond their proper prac- 
tical limits, with excessive simplifications, and extravagant 
or ignorant zeal; we are ready to admit—we maintain— 
that there is an opposite extreme : we deprecate it with all 
our hearts, and, on a proper occasion, would enter at large 
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into a reprobation of it. We are no advocates for loose 
opinions, for unsettled, or changeling principles, for vague 
and inapplicable generalities, for a temporising, pettifog- 
ging code of morals, and for inactive speculation, or stupid 
and sluggish indifference. Far from it. We maintain, that 
there is a medium; and, though it cannot be precisely de- 
fined by any universal proposition, that we ought, in the spe- 
cific relations, and under the varying circumstances of daily 
= conscientiously to seek for it, and studiously to 
eep it. 





Art. V. Sacrep Music. 
By Rev. Joun A, Atsro, Cambridge, Mass. 


1. The Boston Handel and Haydn Society’s Collection of Music ; edited by 
Lowell Mason. 

2. The Choir, or Union Collection of Church Music, by Lowell Mason. 

3. The Boston Collection of Anthems, Choruses, &c, by Lowel] Mason, and 
George J. Webb. 

4. The Boston Adademy’s Collection of Church Music, published under the 
direction of the Boston Academy of Music. 

5. The Ancient Lyre, by Charles Zeuner. 


Tue publications indicated at the head of this article, have 
followed each other in quick succession, and have met with a 
rapid and extensive sale. They are, in many respects, 
worthy of the patronage they have received. In publishing 
them, the accomplished and indefatigable editors have ren- 
dered to the church of Christ a service, for which they merit 
our warmest thanks. We heartily wish them success in 
the great and necessary work in which they are engaged. 

It is not our intention to discuss the merits of the books 
referred to; we leave that task to those more deeply skilled 
in the science of which the editors are so able professors. 
Our object, at this time, is to consider what place Sacred 
Music should occupy among our serious pursuits, and the 
degree of attention which it justly demands of Christians. 
We are induced to hazard a few remarks upon this subject, 
not only by its obvious importance, but by a conviction that it 
has not been, and is not now generally regarded in its true light. 
Every one, at all acquainted with the history of our churches, 
knows that Sacred Music, although it has always constituted a 
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art of our public and social worship, has, nevertheless, held 
Dut a low rank among us. If it has found a place in the Tem- 
ple, it has been practically regarded, rather as an alien, than 
adaughter of Zion. Its rank is that of aslave. It is tole- 
rated, but not loved and honoured. We have often been 
compelled to mourn over its degradation among the friends, 
and its deep disgrace among the foes of Zion ; when, like 
Sampson, shorn of its strength, fettered and blind, it has been 
brought out on solemn occasions to make sport for the Phi- 
listines. Secular Music has been most assiduously cultiva- 
ted, and brought to a wonderful degree of perfection. In 
the theatre, the ball-room, and in the concert-room, you may 
hear strains, that will “take the tranced soul and lap it in 
elysium.” But Church music—the very name has almost be- 
come a proverb and a by-word. The time has been—a 
better day, we trust, is dawning—when professed attach- 
ment to this degraded and neglected science was, to say the 
least, of no advantage to a man’s reputation. We remem- 
ber more than one work of fiction, in which the most ridicu- 
lous and worthless character, was a “singing master,” with 
his pitch-pipe. Of so little worth or dignity has Sacred 
Music been deemed, even by Christians, that a little more 
than ordinary skill in it, has been supposed to indicate in 
the unfortunate singer, a mental or moral disqualifica- 
tion for higher and more valuable pursuits. The religious 
community, with strange infatuation, first exiled this child 
of God, and then looked with suspicion, and almost con- 
tempt, upon those who loved and protected her. Many 
ministers of the Gospel, have, therefore, felt it to be their 
duty, earnestly to disclaim all acquaintance with such an 
outcast, and others confess their interest in her welfare 
with much misgiving and many qualifications. The result 
has been, that this part of Divine service, which both minis- 
ters and people acknowledge to be indispensable, has, to a 
great extent, ane committed to those who are least compe- 
tent to perform it aright, and whose best recommendation is, 
that they have pleasant voices, or can play well upon an in- 
strument, or are not ashamed to sit in “the gallery.” Un- 
der their management, Sacred Music has become worthy of 
the contempt, which it at first innocently incurred. Denied 
its proper place in the affections of the Church, it sought aid 
elsewhere ; and, by its foreign alliance, was soon fitted for 
the menial station to which it was condemned. Against such 
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unworthy treatment, we enter our earnest and decided pro- 
test. We claim for Music a high and honourable place in 
the temple of God, and in those schools of the prophets 
where the future ministers of the Gospel are preparing for 
their work. We demand of the Church, in the language of 
the woman at Tekoa, that “means be devised that our ban- 
ished be not expelled from us.” And we do this upon the 

ound that this subject is intimately connected with our 
fest interests as moral and intellectual beings. 

In order to show the dignity and importance of Music, 
we shall attempt to develop its relation to eloquence. If 
we can show that Music and eloquence are nearly related, 
or rather, that they are identical, our object will be accom- 

lished ; for, as to the place which eioquence should occupy 
in the church, or in our seminaries of learning, there is hap- 
pily but one opinion. All agree, that a truly eloquent min- 
istry is one of the choicest blessings of Heaven. 

We should infer, that eloquence and Music are intimate- 
ly related, from the fact, that they have generally flourished 
or declined together ; and that the causes which have exalted 
or degraded one, have produced the same effect upon the 
other. The nature of this relation will be seen if we con- 
sider their origin, the means by which their effects are pro- 
duced, and their legitimate design. Let us cast a rapid 
glance at these three topics. 

What is the origin of eloquence? When and where, 
and by whom, was it invented? How was it discovered ? 
and in what school was it first taught? It was not invented 
or discovered by man. It was not taught by man. Every 
one has within him its elements, and the hiding of its power. 
Its birth-place is the heart. It is born of those emotions 
which belong to our moral nature. The true orator, like the 
poet, nascitur, non fit; and eloquence is a flame which, 
though it may be cherished and directed, is kindled by no 
human art. It is the work of Him who breathed into man 
a living soul, and gave him the inspiration of knowledge. 

And what is the origin of Music? To solve this question, 
learned men have framed very many and very absurd theo- 
ries. One tells us, that a man walking upon the sea-shore, 
accidentally struck his foot against the shell of a dead tor- 
toise, and from the sound emitted by the tendons, which had 
become dry, and tuned like the strings of a harp, he derived 
the idea of Music, If this be not a fable—and that man re- 
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ally was indebted to accident for the discovery of Music, he 
must have been drier than the shell that became his instruct- 
er. Another tells us, that the sighing of the wind among 
the reeds of the Nile, furnished men with the elements out 
of which they constructed an artificial system of music. 
Another maintains, that as the groves were man’s first tem- 
ples, so the birds of heaven were the first choristers, and the 
original teachers of this delightful art. It would be about as 
near the truth to reverse these two last theories, and say, 
that the wind learned to sigh, and the birds to sing, of man. 
We wonder that those who have searched, with so much 
diligence, to discover the origin of music, did not look for it 
within themselves. Why did they not listen to the music 
of their own spirits ?/ Why did they not hear the murmuring 
of those chords in their own bosoms, which are tuned by 
the hand of Him who is the great Source of Harmony ? 

Music is the offspring of the heart. Like eloquence, it | 
has its elements in our moral nature; it is vain to look for 
them elsewhere. If man had no music in his own soul, he 
could never have been taught it by art. Nature might have 
poured around him her voice of gladness, but his heart would 
have been tuneless; it would have sent back no echo to the 
universal joy. Music begins with the earliest feelings of 
childhood. It rises from the soul as spontaneously as in- 
cense from the flowers. It breaks forth like the glad song 
of the birds. It does not stay for the formation of articulate 
speech. It wakes with those creations which need not the 
aid of words to make them understood.) The child at play, 
ignorant of language and of song, gives utterance to his heart- 
felt joy in tones which embody the spirit of melody. His 
heart gives out its tremulous response to every rn of na- 
ture, as the statue of Memnon sent forth its mysterious har- 
mony, as soon as the first beams of morning fell upon it. 

Let us next inquire, What are the means, or the instru- 
ments, by which eloquence produces its effects ? 

The emotions of our hearts must be made known to 
others by some outward sign. It is of little consequence 
what that sign is. There is eloquence in the smile which 
beams from a heart rejoicing in the attainment of some long- 
sought blessing. There is eloquence in the sparkling of the 
eye which love has lighted up with its own unquenchable 
fire. There is eloquence in the tear which trembles upon 
the pale cheek of the mourner. Only let your feelings be 
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exhilarated, no matter how, and they awaken in other minds 
kindred feelings. Weep—and the tears of your friend will 
mingle with ro. before he knows the extent or the nature 
of your grief. Rejoice—and other hearts around you will 
thrill with a responding gladness. All that eloquence can 
do, is accomplished by these inaudible signs of feeling. Gar- 
rick once personated a father, whose little child had fallen 
from a chamber window, and was dashed to pieces upon the 
pavement below. He did not speak; but he put himself igto 
the attitude of the wretched father at the moment when the 
child, in its play, dropped from his arms ; and he threw into 
his countenance such aa expression of mingled terrour and 
agony, that the spectators shrieked with fear, and looked, 
shuddering, to the place upon which the father’s eyes were 
fixed, almost expecting to behold there the mangled body of 
the child. 

But sound is also a sign of emotion, and an instrument of 
eloquence. What the apostle said of languages, is true also 
of the tones in which they are spoken. There are, it may 
be, so many kinds of voices in the world, and none of them 
is without signification/ The various passions which agitate 
the mind, express themselves naturally in sounds which art 
cannot teach, and which practice cannot render more per- 
fect. It is a fact, which may illustrate this remark, that, how- 
ever widely the languages of the world differ in other re- 
spects, they are all alike in this, namely, that the tones of 
voice in which the native passions of the soul are expressed, 
are the same. Even irrational animals express their wants 
and passions in sounds, the meaning of which cannot be mis- 
taken, and which frequently produce in our minds the deep- 
estemotion. Bonaparte tells us, that the most touching elo- 
quence he ever heard, was the low moaning of a dog over 
the body of his master, who had fallen in battle. 

These audible signs of emotion form a medium of com- 
munication between heart and heart, and our moral consti- 
tution is such that we must be influenced by them. There 
are chords in every bosom that thrill under the tone of feel- 
ing, as the strings of one instrument will vibrate in unison 
with the sound produced by the corresponding strings of 
another. These sounds are the spirit and life of eloquence ; 
and whatever body or form this spirit assumes, it warms and 
quickens with its own energy. You feel its presence equally 
in the impassioned appeal of the orator, and in that melody 
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which awakens in the soul emotions too intense for words. 
How often have we felt our hearts touched, and the tear 
start from our eye, when we could remember nothing but 
the voice of the speaker as the immediate cause? Jefferson 
said of the eloquence of Patrick Henry, that it was the most 
moving of ey ever heard, though he never could remem- 
ber the matter of his speeches. We have often been con- 
strained to say the same of other orators. Thoughts and 
words, which at one time have fallen around us powerless as 
the winter moon-beams, have, at another time, and by ano- 
ther speaker, been sent burning into our hearts, with irre- 
sistible force and effect. 

We shall not speculate upon the origin of language. 
Some say, that it was, at first, nothing more than the inar- 
ticulate expression of want and passion; and that, as the 
relative and artificial wants of men multiplied, necessity com- 
pelled them to invent words, until their vocabulary became 
copious, and their modes of communicating thought and feel- 
ing was subject to fixed laws. Others suppose that langu 
was, as much as reason and understanding, the gift of God. 
Be this as it may, it is most certain, that language, to be an 
instrument of Tomniaiens must be warmed by emotion. If 
it is not the immediate offspring of feeling, it must be bap- 
tized by feeling. Every one knows, from his own experi- 
ence and observation, that language derives, from the tone 
in which it is uttered, much, if not all its power to affect the 
heart. Custom has indeed placed a stamp upon words, which 
makes them current ig the ordinary transactions of life ; but 
when your object is to excite feeling, you find that the effect 
depends, not so much upon the conventional, as upon the spi- 
ritual meaning of your words. In this respect, if in no other, 
language has a double sense; one for the intellect, the other 
for the heart. We may be accused of paradox in saying, 
what yet seems to be true, that language may be understood 
without being felt, and felt without being understood. It is 
the speaker’s soul, breathing in his words, which finds its way 
to our hearts: as in receiving a gift, we are not affected b 
its worth, as an article of trade, but by the value which it 
derives from the feelings of the giver. If a man should tell 
us a story of some terrible accident, by which he and his 
family have been reduced to poverty and distress, in tones 
which are the natural expression of joy, we should be but 
little moved, unless indeed we regarded the supposed suf- 
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ferer as insane. It may be replied, that in this case we should 
not feel; because the manner of telling the story would cre- 
ate the suspicion, that the pretended accident was a mere fic- 
tion. But this would not be conclusive ; for how often does 
an eloquent pleader draw tears from our eyes, when we have 
no faith in the truth of his representations ! 

These remarks are equally true of Music. Music has 
now its written language, which, like that of eloquence, has 
a double sense. Originally, we may believe, it was the sim- 

le breathing out of strong emotion. [ts tones did not, per- 

aps, require the aid of words to make them understood and 
felt. They entered the soul by an avenue of their own, and 
awakened its feelings, as the wind sweeping over the harp 
draws from its strings a wild and enchanting melody. 
And now, the artificial language in which musical ideas are 
communicated to us, warmed and energized by the feelings 
which gave birth to Music, may produce all the effects of 
the most perfect eloquence. 

This leads us to inquire, What is the design of eloquence ? 
What does the orator purpose to accomplish ? 

We shall not dwell upon this point at much length. 


Without entering the broad field which the question opens 
before us, we shall merely indicate the object of the sa- 
cred orator. This is not to amuse his hearers—not to ex- 
cite in them vague desires, and aimless feelings—not merely 
to communicate instruction. The great purpose and end 
of sacred eloquence, is to sanctify the heart, and awaken in 
it the love of duty. Men need cin, 2 Oy but this is not 


all that they need. How often do we find the most intelligent 
minds the most indifferent in regard to duty? Their intel- 
lectual faculties are active, while their affections sleep. Light 
shines in the understanding, but the dark heart does not com- 
prehend it; it freezes while it shines. There is needed a 
stronger power than that possessed by mere knowledge, to 
break up the deep, but dark and fervent fountain of the feel- 
ings, and to send them forth to refresh and gladden the city 
of God. This is the work, under the guidance and blessing 
of the Holy Spirit, of sacred eloquence. 

And what is the end and object of Sacred Music? To 
amuse a congregation with startling novelties? to awake 
them, at intervals, during Divine service? to fill up a pause 
in the exercises, that the minister may have a moment of rest, 
and the congregation a short relaxation from the severities 
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of devotion? to blunt the arrow of truth, and to send home 
the gay and the thoughtless with a disburdened conscience ? 
Surely not. The aim of Sacred Music is high and holy. 
It is designed, as it is adapted, to exert an influence upon 
the moral feelings, as great, as salutary, and as permanent, 
as that of sacred eloquence. What Cowper said of the pul- 
pit, we would apply to the orchestra—the orchestra, not as it 
is, but as it should be, in the sober use of its legitimate, peculiar 
powers. The history of Music will show, that, in all na- 
tions, and in all ages, it has been used to promote the same 
end as eloquence. Indeed, in the earlier stages of society, 
Music was almost the only form of eloquence. It was in use 
long before the invention of letters, and was employed in all 
the great and serious concerns of life. All those sentiments 
which adorn and dignify human nature, were excited and 
sustained by Music. They used the harp to civilize the 
rude, to reclaim the vicious, to allay the stormy and de- 
praved passions of men, and to dispel from the mind that 
melancholy, which sometimes covered it like the shadow 
of death. There may be, there probably is, much of fiction in 
the descriptions which have come down to us, of the power 
of ancient Music. But when every allowance is made, we 
must believe that the effects of Music were as great, as those 
ever produced by orators and poets. So much of truth is 
contained in these accounts, that a celebrated writer has 
said, Let me make the ballads of a nation, and who will, may 
make the laws. If he could sing them too, like Homer and 
Ossian, he might defy all opposing influences. 

If Sacred Music was not introduced into the sanctuary 
by express Divine appointment, it is certainly not only per- 
fectly consistent with all the other positive institutions of the 
Gospel, but a powerful aid to them all. We regard it as a 
means of grace, and Christians have in all ages used it in their 
assemblies as such. They have used it to elevate and refine 
their devotional feelings, to stimulate their sluggish hearts, 
to warm their affections, to melt away the cold selfishness 
of the soul, to give increased efficacy to Divine truth. And 
we have abundant evidence, that, when performed as all 
religious exercises should be, it is a most efficient help to 
religion. It wakes the soul to duty and to happiness. It 
wings the arrow to the wandering heart.” Upon its — 
tones, the spirit of consolation often glides into the trouble 
bosom. What Christian has not felt his devotion kindled into 
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a more intense glow by the lofty anthem? Who has not 
felt his soul subdued and melted by the deep pathos of the 
penitential hymn ? 

That these are not the constant and universal effects of 
Sacred Music, must be acknowledged. Attempts to pro- 
duce them are often miserable failures, or are fallowed by 
results beyond expression painful. Devotion is frequentl 
chilled, instead of being invigorated and enlivened—trut 
rendered powerless, instead of being made more affecting— 
the most beautiful sentiments burlesqued—and the temple of 
God made a place of confusion. Indeed, we must confess, 
that the sublime effects which Music is designed to pro- 
duce, are seldom witnessed. In our churches, gener- 
ally, its great object is rarely, if ever, attained, and instead 
of doing good, it, for the most part, inflicts a positive injury up- 
on the cause of religion. This is to be accounted for, not by 
denying to Music what rightfully belongs to it, but in the 
same way that we account for the failure of an orator to 
accomplish the design of eloquence. Music will fail where 
eloquence does, and for the same reasons. 

he good influence of Sacred Music, depends upon cer- 
tain conditions on the part of the hearer, the composer, and 
the performer. 

he first of these conditions is, that the mind, to 
be affected, should be susceptible of morai impressions from 
this cause. Music cannot soften rocks, nor rend the knot- 
ted oak. The hearer must be in a proper state. There 
may be a moral obtuseness so great—a selfishness so deep 
—a-worldliness so obstinate—a depravity so radical and ma- 
lignant—a levity so thoughtless—a system of errour so dark 
and oppressive—a physical defect so incurable, that the 
voice of the charmer, charming never so wisely, will not 
produce any effect. Music fails here, and so does elo- 
quence. e know that there are hearts that will not melt 
under the blazing eloquence of Jehovah; and those hearts 
would not be stirred by the melody of an Angel’s harp, nor 
by that new song, swelling like the sound of many waters, from 
the spirits of just men made es. But whose faith in elo- 
quence is weakened by the fact that it cannot sway every 
mind? And should the fact that the Music of the sanctuary falls 
sometimes upon uncircumcised ears and hearts, like midnight 
dews . a barren lands, suggest a doubt as to its object or its 
power ! 
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Another essential condition, upon which the influence of 
Sacred Music depends, is, that the composition used in the 
church should possess a simple, chaste, and devotional cha- 
racter. Every tune is not adapted to excite religious feeling, 
and to make a serious impression upon the mind. The Mu- 
sic introduced into the temple of God must, first of all, be 
characterized by great simplicity of melody and harmony. 
It must be the plain, unaffected language of pure and strong 
emotion. The most touching and effective eloquence is the 
most simple. / There is oftentimes a gross conception, which 
mistakes pompous expressions for nature and truth; but no 
man may expect to produce deep and holy impressions by 
following out, in practice, such a conception of eloquence. 
So the most powerful Music has the fewest artificial deco- 
rations. ,‘The celebrated “ Miserere,” which produces such 
overwhelming effects in the Pope’s chapel, is remarkable for 
nothing so much as its extreme simplicity. The same is 
true of those airs which bear the general name of “ Ranz des 
Vaches,” so dear to every Swiss; and which, when heard 
in a foreign land, sometimes excite the mind to incurable 
frenzy. The ancient Music too, of which such wonderful 
stories are told, was characterized by the same trait. 

We are sorry to say, that much of the Music most popu- 
lar in our churches at the present time, is any thing but 
simple. The earlier compositions of American writers, with 
few exceptions, are highly objectionable on this account: 
and even our modern composers, though possessing infinitely 
more learning and genius, are too often betrayed into the 
worst fault of their predecessors.) Let the reader turn over 
the pages of almost any compilation of Church Psalmody 
that is at hand; or listen to some of the most popular and 
admired productions, performed with all the skill and desti- 
tution of true feeling, which characterize the public concerts 
of the present day, and he will find ample illustration of this 
remark. He may admire the genius that could construct 
pieces so obscure, complicated, and difficult—he may be 
astonished at the skill displayed in the execution—he may 
be startled by the intricacy and rapidity of the movements— 
he may become bewildered in chromatic labyrinths, and be 
overborne by a tempest of sound—but he will not hear, per- 
haps, one strain of eloquent Music, nor be able to i 
the still, small voice, which will melt him into pious fervour, 
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or penitential sadness. The spirit of that harmony which the 
heart loves and seeks, dwells not in the whirlwind. 
It is essential also, that the Music used in our public wor- 
ship should possess a religious character. If Music be elo- 
uence, it must be sacred eloquence. We must select for 
the sanctuary those melodies which have been composed ex- 
pressly for the worship of God, by men who themselves ee 
sessed a devotional taste—melodies which will sweetly blend 
with the spirit of religion, and enter the soul like an inspira- 
tion from heaven. It has been the fashion—we are happy 
to know that it is one of the fashions of the world which 1s 
assing away—to select from the Music of the theatre, the 
icliouns, and the field, the most popular airs, and, by vari- 
ous changes and mutilations, to prepare them for the house 
of God. This is called adapting them to devotional pur- 
poses: as if a composition, which has nothing of a devotional 
character about it, could be converted and sanctified by a 
“mere change of place and of name. (We may be called fas- 
tidious, ignorant, or bigoted, by many performers and com- 
pilers of Music ; but we cannot suppress the expression of our 
regret that the practice alluded to has been sanctioned by 
some whose praise is in all the churches; and that several 
works, widely circulated, and possessing a high degree of 
excellence, contain so many of these secular compositions. ’ 
In regard to this kind of Music, it is but justice, we think, 
to say, that though it is beautiful, it is not sacred. It was 
not designed for religious purposes. It may be a source of 
refined amusement in the concert-room, but it is out of place 
in the house of God. There is a worldly, voluptuous taste 
developed in these secular airs, which does not, and: cannot 
harmonize with the hallowed spirit of the Gospel.“ We shall 
be told, that they are “ married to immortal verse,” and that 
this connexion will elevate and purify the Music. Not so. 
The alliance is unnatural and unholy; and the heathen is 
not sanctified by its relation to a daughter of Zion. ) Not- 
withstanding the labour bestowed upon these pieces, and the 
pains taken to give them unity of spirit and accent, most of 
them betray the different origin of the words and the music; 
they speak half in the speech of Ashdod. And how should 
it be otherwise? The Music to which we refer is not from 
Heaven, but of men—fair, but breathing a spirit which is of 
this world. It is the offspring of a brilliant imagination and 
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an unsanctified heart; and if it is adapted to excite any feel- 
ings, they are feelings which it is the object of truth to extin- 
guish or to purify. 

Much of this Music is also highly objectionable, on the 
ground of its actual associations. Airs which have thrown 
their enchantment over the unthinking crowd in the theatre 
—which have awakened the profane mirth of the convivial 
meeting—which have maddened the soldier upon the field of 
battle—which have governed the movements of the volup- 
tuous waltz—breathe over the lovers of pleasure, in the 
house of God, with a well-remembered influence, until they 
forget where they are, and feel their hearts transported be- 
yond the precincts of the sanctuary, too far to be drawn back 
by the power of truth. Scenes too familiar and too unholy 
rise before the -mind, while the preacher is unheard, and the 
interests of the soul are neglected. What can be more unfit 
than such Music for that place where men are exhorted to 
forget the vanities of this world, and to place their affections 
upon things above. It is strange that it should ever have 
gained admission into the church. The door was opened, 
doubtless, by the hand of a friend, but he knew not what he 
did ; and few, perhaps, are aware how deep an injury has 
thus been inflicted upon us. We need not remind our read- 
ers, who it was that first thought of making songs, and 
marches, &c. contribute to the edification of Christians. He 
could not bear, he said, that the devil should have the exclu- 
sive possession of such fine tunes. For our own part, we 
must honestly confess, that we would rather have the whole 
of them disposed of in that way, than ever to hear them in 
our devotions. “ Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s.” Let the coin in which we pay tribute to the trea- 


sury of the sanctuary bear the image and superscription of . 


God. Let not the “devil’s music” be continually breaking 
in upon our holy worship, transporting the young, the gay, 
the thoughtless, by the power of association, to places where 
God and religion are not; and thus extinguishing every de- 
vout affection which the ambassadors of Christ are striving to 
cherish. We hope that this kind of Music will soon be driven 
from the temple of God. “Take these things hence.” Why 
are they here? And instead of such soulless and frivolous 
stuff, let us have those deeply devotional melodies which will 
minister to a soul diseased and troubled. Give us those pure, 
hallowed strains in which a martyr might breathe out his 
Vor. III. 10 
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soul upon the cross—-strains which reach our inmost heart, 
and make us forget the vain, noisy world—strains of celes- 
tial power, which shall raise the glowing mind to heaven, 
and fill it with the spirit of harmony and love. There is 
enough elsewhere of novelty and of amusement, if beings 
like us need these things: in the place where God has record- 
ed his name, and where he has promised to meet his people, 
let every word that is uttered, and every thought that is 
breathed forth in music, tend to hasten our preparation for 
His presence. Shall then the kind of Music of which we 
have spoken be banished from the world? We do not say 
this. We grant that much of it is beautiful—much of it 
possesses a fascinating power—while much is frivolous and 
unmeaning. Whatever be its merit, it has no title to a place 
in the services of religion; let us be content if we can hear 
it any where without injury. A Christian may visit a gal- 
lery of paintings with pleasure and with profit; but what 
Protestant would consent to have even the most beautiful 
and unexceptionable pictures hung upon the walls of our 
churches, as helps to our devotion? Such productions excite 
the imagination, and chain the feelings to earth: they do not 
help, they rather injure true devotion. In the sanctuary we 
wish to wait upon the Lord without distraction; here we 
wish to meditate upon things above ; here we wish to receive 
impressions from dete realities, before which the sublimest 
works of art fade into insignificance. 

Another condition upon which the influence of Music de- 
pends, is, that the performer shall realize the conception of 
the composer. The most perfect piece may not only fail of 
producing the effect intended, but may excite feelings the 
most painful or ludicrous. All singing, or playing, is not 
Music. You may use the notes before you, and give their 
true tone and time, and yet there may be no Music in your 
performance: you may execute a piece in such a manner, 
that the composer himself would not recognize his own pro- 
duction. All speaking is not eloquence: the burning thoughts 
of prophets and apostles may freeze in passing over the 
tongue of some conceited and cold-hearted preacher. If 
you wish to produce the effects of Music, you must use Mu- 
sic to produce them. We once witnessed the most signal 
and painful failure of an attempt to awaken deep and awful 
feelings in an audience. The composition employed was a 
beautiful and noble anthem: it contained a description of 
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the last judgment; and, among other symphonies, there was 
one for the trumpet. But as the choir , pmermage no trumpet, 
a man with a violin was stationed in the rear of the orches- 
tra, as a substitute. In its original character of violin it was 
intolerable ; but, as an imitation of the trump of the arch- 
angel, which is to awake the dead and call them to judg- 
ment, nothing but a strong effort to realize the terrours of 
that tremendous day, when the Judge shall descend, amidst 
heaving sepulchres and flaming fire, could destroy the effect 
of that dreadful caricature. ‘The vocal execution was but 
little better. ; 

But whatever may be the skill, or the mechanical perfec- 
tion with which a composition is executed, the conception of 
an able and pious composer cannot be realized without a 
devotional spirit in the performers. The song must not 
only be spiritual ; it must be sung “ with the spirit,” as well 
as with the understanding. The often quoted remark of 
Horace, That he who would excite any emotion in other 
minds, must feel that emotion himself, holds as good in Mu- 
sic asin oratory. We may not be understood, perhaps, by 
many, when we say, that holy emotions, sanctified affections, 
are as necessary to give full effect to the music of the sanc- 
tuary, as to impart a controlling influence to the preacher’s 
efforts. If a whole assembly is to be moved by the power 
of Music, the strains must flow from hearts that have been 
baptized by the Holy Ghost, and warmed into rapture by 
the transforming love of Jesus. It cannot be expected that 
the cold, worldly spirit of the hearer should be melted, while 
the heart of the performer is freezing. We sometimes hear the 
complaint, that the singing is the most unmeaning, and most 
useless exercise that is performed in the house of God. This 
complaint is often well grounded ; but the remedy is at hand. 
It is very simple, and eaSily applied. It does not consist in 
introducing greater variety or novelty ; nor in procuring a 
greater number of performers or better voices ; but in deep- 
er religious feeling among those to whom this part of Di- 
vine service is committed. Let men sing with the spirit 
which glowed in the bosom of Jesus to his disciples, when, 
on the eve of his crucifixion, they mingled their voices in 
his funeral hymn. Let the spirit which constrained Paul 
and Silas to sing amidst the smart of their wounds, and the 
gloom of their dungeon, animate the hearts of those who 
sing the songs of Zion. Let us pour out our music, with 
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the impassioned soul of the rapt Isaiah. Let us follow the 
Psalmist in his lofty flight. Let us drink into the spirit of the 
martyrs of Jesus, who, amidst the torture of the rack, the 
cross, and the flames, breathed out their souls in praise. If 
a spirit like this reigned in the church, and governed all our 
movements, we should never hear the complaint that the 
songs of Zion were unheeded or powerless. The tearful eye, 
the heaving bosom, the prostrate and penitent soul, would 
furnish ample and delightful evidence, that we have not la- 
boured in vain. Such effects are sometimes witnessed in 
the house of God. We have known one minister at 
least, who has confessed that after the performance of a 
hymn, by Mr. Mason’s choir, he has been almost afraid to 
commence his sermon, lest he should destroy the deep im- 
pression produced by the music. 

We would say, then, to every one who takes a part in this 
service, cherish the spirit of the gospel, as the best preparation 
for your duty. Remember that Music has power only when 
you have the feelings which you wish to inspire. Cultivate, 
with greatest earnestness, every heavenly affection. While 
you study the language of Music, and strive to attain skill in 
the use of it, be still more anxious to understand the secret of 
its power. The letter may be important, but it is the spirit 
which giveth life. With such a view of the nature and end 
of Sacred Music, and with such a spirit breathing in all your 
performances, you will make the house of God like the gate 
of heaven, and every sincere worshipper will feel it good to 
be there. And we would say to all who have influence in 
the church, let not a means of grace so powerful as Music 
be lost for want of an efficient patronage. Let not its use 
be committed to the vicious, the ignorant, or the thoughtless. 
Better hang the harp of Zion upon the wiilows, than entrust 
it to profane hands. Let not those who are competent to 
edify the church ever feel, that they are singing the Lord’s 
song ina strange land. Give them a hearty and an efficient 
support, and spare no pains or expense, to secure for the 
church the constant assistance of an eloquent choir. We do 
not say that the pulpit may as well be vacant as the orches- 
tra; but we do say, that the church, or community, which 
can treat with indifference or contempt the claims of the one, 
will not be likely to profit much by the instructions of the 
other. The same spirit which makes a man insensible to 
the high importance of Sacred Music, will generally lead 
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him to undervalue the ministry ; and whatever destroys the 
influence of a well-trained and pious choir, will render of 
none eflect the word of God, however preached. Sacred 
Music and sacred eloquence are only different forms of the 
same thing; they are different ministrations of the same 
Spirit. The end of both is the same : God hath joined them 
together, and let not the church, through indolence, or covet- 
ousness, ever divorce them. Every man may do something 
in aid of the cause which we plead. All, it is true, may not 
be able to sing; but all can give a substantial proof of their 
interest in this subject, by sustaining and encouraging those 
who are, And all can feel the power of those hallowed 
strains in which the Gospel breathes forth its sanctifying 
truths: or, if they cannot, there is one change yet to be ef- 
fected in their moral constitution before they can see the 
kingdom of God, and understand the song of Moses and the 
Lamb. 

We commend this subject particularly, and with great 
earnestness, to ministers of the Gospel. They should be the 
most zealous patrons of Music; for their success is in no 
small degree connected with the state of this science in the 
church. It is worse than folly in them to neglect it. By 
suitable attention to this subject, they may exert an influence 
over a portion of the community which can be reached in 
no other way. ‘Their influence is also needed to enlighten 
and reform the church, and to promote the cultivation of Sa- 
cred Music in the community, as a means of advancing the 
cause of Christ. But knowledge will not come by inspira- 
tion ; and Music, like every thing else, must be studied to be 
understood,~There cannot be a doubt that it ought to be 
studied, aff connexion with all the other studies of the pri- 
mary school, the academy, the college, and the theological 
seminary; not by stealth, as if it were the black-art—not 
with the feeling that it is a trifling matter, or a mere source 
of amusement—but as an important, honourable, and neces- 
sary branch of education, without which no man is thorough- 
ly fitted for the work of the ministry. Let us not be mis- 
understood. We do not mean that ignorance of Music is 
fatal to a man’s success as a preacher. One may doa great 
deal of good without any knowledge of Greek or Hebrew. 
He may win many souls to Christ with a stammering tongue 
and a wretched elocution. A man ignorant of Music may 
do good, and a thousandfold more, perhaps, than another, who 
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can sing like an angel. But what does all this prove? Sim- 
ply, that an imperfect education is not an insuperable obsta- 
cle in the way of usefulness, when the heart is right with 
God. But surely it does not prove, that the wilful neglect of 
any thing by which the ministerial office may be rendered 
more influential, is either innocent or safe. 

We are aware of the several objections which may be 
urged against our present position, but they cannot be fully 
answered within the limits to which we are confined. The 
principal one, however, which grows out of a doubt in re- 
gard to the importance of this subject—the rank which it 
should hold among pursuits the most dignified and useful— 
we flatter ourselves has been disposed of. The place ot 
Music is by the side of eloquence. They are twin sisters, 
of equal grace, beauty, and dignity ; and he who honours 
one should reverence the other. We may be told, perhaps, 
that there is danger of loving Music too well, and of be- 
stowing too much time upon it, and we may hear of some 
ministers whe are mere musicians. There is danger of this, 
for Music is « fascinating study. But there is danger that 
some men will love mathematics too well, that some will 
spend too much time upon history, that some will study 


geology until they we Moses, that some will be mere lin- 


guists, and understand other tongues so well that they can 
ardly use their own. But what is the remedy? Shall we 
banish every thing which may be loved too well, and occu- 
py too great a portion of our thoughts? This would be a 
simple and short method ; but a deep sense of duty to Christ 
and the church, a disposition to do every thing to the glory 
of God, a constant recollection that we are stewards of the 
mysteries of God, and that it is required of stewards that a 
man be found faithful, would, we think, be a more effectual 
cure of indolence or self-indulgence, than the neglect or pro- 
scription of any gift of God. Some may reply to what we 
have urged above, that they have no taste for Music, and 
are unable to interest themselves at all in the subject. We 
are sorry for such men. What will they do in heaven? 
How will they bear the eternal singing around the throne of 
God and the Lamb? It were well for them, if they 
would learn now that new song, and open their hearts to 
the influence of that which will constitute their chief em- 
ployment hereafter. Let them remember that in heaven 
they will hear nothing but the Music of eloquence, and the 
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eloquence of Music. Others may plead a want of time as 
an excuse for ignorance of Music. They have more press- 
ing or important duties. Yes, more pressing, perhaps, for 
Music is backward in urging her claims: nat she has been 
so long slighted that she speaks with diffidence ; but hardly 
more important, if you consider the relation which it sus- 
tains to every part of the Christian’s duty. We know that 
time is short; our whole life is but a vapour ; but it is long 
enough for the performance of all our work. We do not 
gain time by neglecting one duty, and labouring more dili- 
gently upon another. It would be strange economy in na- 
ture to send all the strength of the body into the eye, be- 
cause you cannot work without sight ; and it is as absurd to 
labour upon one part of the meent constitution, until all its 
beauty and harmony is destroyed. We have time enough: 
let us do with our might what our hand finds to do, and we 
need not fear. We shall soon be called from our work and 
worship on earth, to our reward ; let us so live that we may 
be prepared to join with the spirits of just men made per- 
fect,in that song which no man can learn, but he who is re- 
oe from the earth by the precious blood of the Son of 





Arr. VI. Review or Aspot’s Writinecs. 
By Rev. C. D. Picton, Newburyport, Mass. 


1. The Young Christian : or a familiar Illustration of the Principles of Chris- 
tian Truth. By Jacob Abbot. 1834. 
2. The Corner-Stone, or a familiar Illustration of the Principles of Christian 
Truth. By Jacob Abbot. 1834 


We cannot but think, that, in the present age, and espe- 
cially in our own country, literary effort has lost its most 
powerful stimulus, and literary encomiums much of their 
influence and value, by the profuse and indiscriminate praise 
which is lavished on works of taste. We doubt not that ge- 
nius is as common in this country as in any other. We are 
not credulous enough to believe that the human mind could 
have lost any of its powers in crossing the Atlantic or 
changing its latitude. But still, when its slightest efforts 
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here are so richly rewarded, when we are so grossly partial 
to works produced in our own country, as if mediocrity 
were alll ts in an American, and flattery a sufficient re- 
ward: we must think a favour so easily procured, and so 
indiscriminately bestowed, loses most of its value. Doubt- 
less many of our writers, on reading the fulsome commen- 
dations of their productions, are compelled to blush, less 
from modesty than from shame. Add to this, the secret, 
enervating influence of praise, even where a person is con- 
scious that it is only flattery—that great efforts are not put 
forth where moderate exertion alone is sufficient to gain ad- 
miration—that true genius aims at excellence with as much 
intenseness as at applause; and it must be obvious, that 
talents suffer less from neglect, than from the suffocating 
breath of popular praise. 

With what justice the palm of genius has been awarded 
to the ancients, we would not attempt to determine: of one 
thing we feel confident, that they excelled the moderns in 
industry, vastly more than in genius. In the ancient and 
modern systems of education there may be equal care to 
furnish the mind; but they scarcely resemble each other in 
the comparative severity of mental discipline imposed b 
them. By the ancients, the same hardy and rigorous disci- 
pline, which gave beauty and strength to the body in their 
gymnastic exercises, was employed to call forth, and in- 
vigorate the powers of the mind. Severe exercises, in- 
tended to give perfection in style and delivery, commenced 
almost with infancy, and, in some of their most accomplished 
writers, ended only with life. 

The ancients did not write as an amusement, or on the 
spur of necessity. From an extensive survey of the works 
of genius, they formed a model of ideal perfection, as dis- 
tinct and exact as that which guided and inspired their paint- 
ers. They first enquired, what was the perfection of that 
species af composition in which they were ambitious to ex- 
cel; what was fitted to it, and what incongruous.. They 
then collected their materials, formed their plan, bent every 
power to the work. Every thing which art, learning, indus- 
try, and genius could supply, was devoted to the single ob- 
ject of bringing their work to the model of ideal excellence 
on which it was formed. 

The moderns have certainly depended on genius alone, 
to a far greater extent than the ancients. They have often 
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considered genius, not as exalted powers, perseveringly dis- 
ciplined, diligently cultivated, and vigorously sisiesioeel ; but 
as a distinct faculty, a noble and irrepressible enthusiasm, 
bestowed only on a few, and always prepared to work its 
wonders. It has been quite fashionable to consider rules of 
criticism as something perfectly arbitrary,—fetters which 
may confine the wanderings of the weak, but which it is 
the praise and prerogative of genius to break asunder and 
despise. This opinion owes its currency, if not its origin, to 
men whose genius is to be admired, as much as their wanton 
rebellion against the just and wholesome laws of criticism 
is to be censured. And we fear not the imputation of ex- 
travagance in asserting, that, had they formed themselves on 
just models, they would have done as much to refine and 
improve public taste, as they have now done to corrupt it. 
Public taste has gone through so many changes, as almost 
to sanction the conclusion, that the laws of criticism are ar- 
bitrary and tyrannical ;—that taste itself is either not a prin- 
ciple of the mind, or one perfectly capricious and delusive 
in its operation. Public taste has left the classic for the 
Gothic, and the Gothic for the fantastic. There are, it is 
true, many indications that we have passed our aphelion, 
and are slowly returning to the point from which it is to be 
regretted that we ever receded. But still, the faults of style, 
which once received the severest censures of criticism, are 
now regarded as the highest beauties ; and no style is so 
fascinating to the multitude as the inflated, the impassion- 
ed, and gorgeous. The slow, industrious, but intense efforts 
of the ancients to give beauty, force, and harmony to thought, 
are matter of ridicule to the modern rhapsodist. His pro- 
ductions, he would have us believe, are the spontaneous 
effusions of the enthusiasm of genius. 

An ancient classical writer may be compared to the no- 
ble tree of the tropics, in the lenoly solitudes of exuberant 
vegetation, slowly weeping forth its precious gums, just as 
they are prepared and fected by nature. A modern rhap- 
sodist, in spite of iasubien reminds us of a cask of ferment- 


ing liquor, ready to burst with its contents, impatient for 
vent, spouting at the first aperture, apt immediately to run 
to the dregs, unless forcibly stopped. 

We have made these remarks as an intimation that, in 
estimating Mr. Abbot’s merits, we shall not feel ourselves 
justified in bestowing the proportion of praise to which he 

Vou. III. 11 
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would be entitled on a comparison with many others, or that 
amount which he might claim as an American. 

The amiable spirit of Christian candour, moderation, 
and charity, (we attach the real, and not the fashionable 
signification to these words,) which appears throughout 
these works, constitutes no small portion of their charm, 
and compels us to be cautious how we regard their effects, 
in judging of their literary merits. Often when the reader 
thinks he admires perspicuity of style, force of argument, 
or beauty of illustration, in reality he is captivated by the 
ingenuous and benevolent spirit of the author. We every 
where see, not only the taste and the talents of the agreea- 
ble writer ; but, what is of infinitely more value, the human- 
ity of the philanthropist, and the benevolence of the Chris- 
tian. The reader feels that he is conversing, not with one 
who seeks his praise by amusing, pleasing, and perhaps de- 
luding him ; but with one who seeks his best interest. 

o originality, in the ordinary sense of that word, the 
author makes no pretensions. Indeed, we should look with 
much suspicion on any new and important discoveries, pre- 
tended to be drawn from a book which has been before the 
world near two thousand years. We think, however, that 
in those parts of his works where he has laid aside his pecu- 
liar method of instruction, he displays much originality and 
force of thought. The chapters on the Deity, on human 
nature, and the crucifixion, are eminently beautiful and ori- 

inal. 

° On abstract subjects Mr. A. generally reasons with clear- 
ness and acuteness. In the construction of his sentences, we 
think him somewhat careless ; sometimes failing in gramma- 
tical correctness, depending, for perspicuity, far more than 
is necessary, on extended amplification. But he always at- 
tains his end, and never fails to present his subject in the 
strongest light. In the use of ornament, he is always judi- 
cious, and generally happy. 

As to our author’s peculiarity of adopting the rhetoric 
and logic of the child, we cannot but think it has had an 
unfavourable influence, both on his mind and his subject. 
Not only his own thoughts, but the truths he exhibits, seem 
often contracted and belittled by it. His habits as an in- 
structer, which have given him skill in its use, have also 
made him too partial to it, and somewhat too sanguine of 
its results. This manner, when used by the instructer him- 
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self, may be successful in making abstract subjects, which 
have little interest in themselves, both palatable and intelligi- 
ble to the pupil. But in a book, the child is apt to separate 
the amusing from the instructive. And besides, the great 
truths and duties of religion are not of this abstract cha- 
racter. They need only to be faithfully presented, to be 
both intelligible and impressive. Moreover, in treating on the 
momentous subject of religion, where we should press the 
solemn themes, of the worth of the soul, the evil, the malig- 
nity and guilt of sin, the obligations to repentance and faith, 
the spirituality and extent of Christian duty, to attempt to 
unite the amusing, seems utterly incongruous, and directly 
calculated to prevent the intended impression. 

Mr. Abbot is hardly justified in pleading the example of 
our Saviour, who taught in parables, as an authority for his 
peculiar method of instruction. He concealed in parables 
those doctrines which the Jews were permitted to know in 
no other way: He explained the parables to his chosen dis- 
ciples, and revealed the doctrines they contained. Does Mr. 
A. mean, that the truths and duties which he draws from 
Revelation, need to be explained by parables ? 

Mr. Abbot's illustrations are sometimes very beautiful ; 
sometimes too long, and often drawn from subjects and 
spheres not sufficiently dignified,—from the nursery and the 
school. When not an artifice, it is certainly a great fault 
in rhetoric, to degrade a grand subject by a mean compari- 
son. It seems to us, that Mr. A. has been betrayed into 
this, by his great zeal to simplify and explain Scripture 
truth. To illustrate the necessity and influence of the 
Atonement by the story of the lost cap, or the instance of Re- 
gulus, and others similar, cannot fail to shock serious minds. 

This method of teaching by extended illustrations has 
long been popular with ignorant and heretical preachers. 
They have found, that with most, little suspicion is incurred 
by pushing their analogies to almost any extent; and have 
succeeded in interesting, amusing, and deluding an audience 
by this expedient, when they could hardly have gained a 
hearing by any other. 

Much of the reasoning in these works, is strictly analo- 
gical. This method of reasoning, though it may silence the 
scoffs of the infidel, and even remove some of the difficulties 
of the honest believer, who considers the Word of God 
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alone as sufficient authority for his belief, has however only 
a negative force; it cannot be urged in positive proof of 
the truth. From the fact that the author is so parsimonious 
in the use of Scripture proofs, and from his habitual use of 
this method of reasoning, we suspect that he had in view 
a class of readers, who are deterred from receiving the doc: 
trines of Christianity by objections drawn from reason, ra- 
ther than Scripture. If so, we think he has hardly been 
faithful or useful to them. If they doubt, or only profess to 
believe the Bible to be the Word of God, to urge their objec- 
tions to its doctrines, is insincerity ; if they believe the Di- 
vine origin of this book, to cavil at its contents, is impiety. 
At any rate, whether they doubt if God has spoken, or dare 
to dispute his declarations, their difficulties will not be re- 
moved by arguments drawn from analogy. 

It is much to be regretted, that the spirit manifested in 
opposing and censuring those who have rejected the great 
truths upon which depends their eternal salvation, has too 
often been such, as would be forbidden alike by prudence, 
humanity, and piety. The great truths of religion may 
certainly be defended without a flagrant breach of its pre- 
cepts. When the spirit which Christianity inculcates, is 
displayed in presenting the truths which it teaches, it car- 
ries both evidence and influence; while an unholy zeal 
transfers that disgust which itself excites, to the truths 
which it attempts to recommend. 

Mr. Abbot has not added to that hatred which the natu- 
ral heart always bears to the Gospel, by his manner of ex- 
hibiting it. He has spoken of the truth in love. Yet the 
most enlightened prudence, and the warmest affection on 
the part of the teacher, will be unsuccessful in removing 
either the mystery or the offence of the cross. They can- 
not remove the pride of human reason, or the blindness and 
corruption of the human heart. While we do not think 
that Mr. A. has intentionally used any concealment, or 
made any concessions; we still have been surprised that a 
book which, like the Corner-stone, professes to teach the 
great peculiarities of Christianity, in which the Church has 
always been almost unanimous, should be so popular with 
Socinians. In view of this fact, we have been compelled 
to ask, Have these doctrines, which, with this denomination, 
have been objects of ridicule, aversion, and contempt,—the 
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objects of endless objections, which have been accused of 
the most startling consequences, and the most licentious ten- 
dency ; have these doctrines been plainly taught, or have 
they been partially concealed, in this book ? 

Socinians, doubtless, would have few objections to or- 
thodoxy, if its essential doctrines were set aside ; or mani- 
fest no very determined hostility to that defender of the 
Gospel, who should concede to them all which they claim. 
To Mr. A. we attribute no intentional concealment ; but 
still are of opinion, that his philosophical language and re- 
finements, and his metaphysical explanations, have some- 
times disguised, and sometimes greatly obscured, the truths 
of Christianity. 

On the atonement Mr. A. has speculated with sufficient 
boldness. He has taught us, (a doctrine revealed by a dis- 
tinguished individual a few years ago,) that the great object 
of the penalty of the law, and of the atonement, which re- 
moves it, is to leave such a moral impression as will stop the 
progress of sin, 

While reading Mr. Abbot’s account of the divine attri- 
butes, we were struck with the fact, that, by a singular re- 
finement in philosophy, he had resolved the attribute of jus- 
tice into inflexible firmness in the execution of law. The 
laws of the material universe were instanced, and a reason 
assigned, why the moral law was not included in the enu- 
meration. His object seems to have been, to show that God 
does not punish sin from revenge. But the language in 
which the Bible speaks of the wrath of God against sinners, 
and his displeasure against sin, is not, we think, liable to be 
misunderstood. He who knew both the imperfection of lan- 
guage and the ignorance of man, has nevertheless employed 
it; and we doubt whether the most subtle metaphysician can 
find any so well calculated to express what was intended. 
Few would be inclined to believe, that He who is the author 
of pity in our breasts can be destitute of compassion for hu- 
man suffering ; or that a being of infinite purity and infinite 
power should be capable of such a feeling as revenge. Still 
the Bible has taught us, that God is angry with the wicked, 
and will visit his transgressions with a punishment which 
shall be eternal. 

God has implanted within our breasts a principle which 
acknowledges the justice, both of the demands and the pen- 
alty of the law,—a consciousness that sin deserves punish- 
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ment. Reason, which cannot prove the justice of punish- 
ment, is unable to determine its degree. But conscience, 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit, acknowledges the justice of 
the penalty of the law, and that God will justly withdraw his 
favour for ever. No sinner, who has not done violence to 
conscience, can expect that God will punish from any other 
reason than justice. He will not suspect punishment to be 
vindictive, who kn ws it to be just. To represent the great 
end of punishment to be, to leave a moral impression, which 
shall stop the progress of sin, aside from its being unscriptural, 
is hardly philosophical, or even prudent ; it represents punish- 
ment as a measure of policy, rather than justice ; sin 1s pun- 
ished for its effects, rather than its deserts. According to 
this view, the necessity of punishment seems to arise, not 
from the demerits of sin, but from the extent and even the 
imperfection of the divine government, since even earthly 
parents and instructers generally find it possible to give the 
intended impression without resorting to punishment. If the 
punishment of sin is merited, it is idle to talk about any other 
necessity of punishment. If it is not, we do not see how to 
avoid the conclusion, that the sufferings of the sinner are in 
some sense meritorious. 

The Socinian represents punishment as inflicted for the 
good of the sinner ; Mr. A., for the good of the universe. The 
Socinian, by abolishing hell and probation, and substituting 
an eternity of discipline, has represented the penalty of the 
law as the greatest biessing which God could bestow on the 
sinner. Mr. Abbot gives the impression, that the sinner 
undergoes these evils for the benefit of others; to give a 
moral impression; to stop the progress of sin, by supplying 
motives of obedience,—as if obedience were the offspring 
of fear. 

Reason cannot prove, that the punishment of sin is either 
just or necessary. Arguments drawn from the insepa- 
rable connexion of sin and suffering seem to us quite unsatis- 
factory. Although sin does perpetuate itself, and will be, 
forever, itself a torment and a source of remorse—although 
the soul will forever be tortured by a sense of its obliga- 
tions, and a hatred of its duty ; yet still, Scripture and com- 
mon sense tell us, that sin is the transgression of the law, 
and not its penalty; that it is the object of punishment, and 
not punishment itself. 

We are astonished at the boldness and familiarity with 
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which it has become fashionable to talk and reason on the 
subject of the Atonement; a subject, of which we can know 
nothing, except from Scripture. The same pride and pre- 
sumption is often displayed in explaining and defending this 
doctrine, which is manifested in rejecting it. Analogies taken 
from human governments and institutions are applied to the 
divine government, with as much confidence, as if the one 
were conducted on the same principles, and with the same 
weakness, as the other. Mr. Abbot has told us, that “ the 
principles upon which the plan (of atonement) is based have 
a deep-seated foundation in the human mind, and are con- 
stantly showing themselves wherever a real moral govern- 
ment is intelligently administered here.” Again, “ God wishes 
no one to suffer, and has accordingly provided a way by 
which he can accomplish more perfectly what would be accom- 
plished by the inflexible execution of the law.” We should 
sometimes think, from Mr. Abbot’s manner of expressing 
himself, that he regarded the atonement as a means of re- 
moving the unnecessary rigour, or of correcting the imper- 
fection of the law. While we contend, that we can know 
no more on this subject than the Scriptures have communi- 
cated, we grant that these analogies may silence, though not 
convince the infidel. Still, perhaps, the Bible is the best 
book from which to instruct the Christian: it will indeed 
make him a fool in the estimation of the wisdom of this world, 
but wise to salvation. It is presumption which has asked, 
and presumption which has answered, the numerous ques- 
tions which have been started on this subject. It is enough 
for the sinner to know, that faith in the merits and vicarious 
suffering of Christ will save him from the punishment which 
he has deserved, and raise him to immortal felicity in heaven. 
Those disputes which have been agitated on the subject of 
imputation, we think, should be determined, not by an appeal 
to reason, but altogether by Scripture. One party considers 
the passages on this subject as rhetoric, the other as theo- 
logy. The laws of criticism must determine the dispute. 
We do not think, as some very warmly contend, that inspi- 
ration is so obscure and ambiguous on the most momentous 
subjects, that we are left to find what it ought to mean, ra- 
ther than what it does mean. 

Metaphysical or scholastic divinity has, we hope, almost 
spent its rage in New-England. It owed its rise, perhaps, 
to the influence of some of the writings of President Ed- 
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wards, who was the great instrument of suppressing an 
alarming errour, and reviving spiritual religion. This great 
divine, as remarkable for his piety as his genius, employed 
metaphysics to expose the inconsistency and absurdity of 
errour, rather than to teach the truth; it was made only the 
handmaid of religion. His writings, falling into the hands 
of divines more distinguished for their talents and piety, 
than the extent of their education or libraries, excited 
a taste for speculation, and led to effects which that dis- 
tinguished author would have been the first to deplore. By 
these men, reason was let loose from the restraints of revela- 
tion; and, as if in revenge for her long confinement, seemed 
resolved to surprize the world by the eccentricity of her 
vagaries, and the wildness of her gambols. Every thing 
was made the subject of speculation, till the doctrines of the 
Gospel became a series of abstract metaphysical proposi- 
tions. The decrees of God, rather than his ty seemed to 
be regarded as the rule of obedience; submission to Di- 
vine providence, and the Divine decrees, the substance of 
duty ; and the Gospel became a refined system of evangeli- 
cal Stoicism. The great subjects of Christian morals, and 
the great sanctions of the Gospel, were almost laid aside, as 
topics unfit for the pulpit. 

The anxious sinner comes to his spiritual guide with the 
inquiry, “ What shall I do to be saved?” “ You must sim- 
ply be willing to be damned,” is the soothing and satisfacto- 
ry reply ; and by a preposterous determination, the curse of 
the law, instead of the promise of the Gospel, is proposed 
to the sinner for his choice and acceptance. 

One writer could not possibly make out a consistent and 
satisfactory system of moral agency, till you had granted 
him, that God is the immediate and efficient author of sin. 
Another could not prove moral obligation, or see any way 
to make man an accountable being, till he had annihilated 
the mind ; still leaving, however, all its operations undisturb- 
ed and unimpaired. At last, a third, more tender than his 
predecessor, has luckily found it sufficient for his purpose, 
barely to pare away the will, without subjecting the unhap- 
py sinner to any farther mutilation. 

But, some how or other, this scholastic divinity has been 
unaccountably laid aside of late: it certainly has not been 
driven from the field by argument. The truth seems to be, 
that metaphysics, after perverting, distorting, obscuring, 
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and sometimes corrupting the doctrines of Christianity, af- 
ter doing much towards extinguishing piety, and almost 
murdering eloquence, has at last been compelled to quit the 
pulpit : less, we think, from remorse, for her unhallowed in- 
trusion, than shame at her ignominious reception. It had 
become too apparent that this method of instruction tended 
to form metaphysicians much oftener than Christians. To 
this has succeeded the hortatory and exciting style of 
preaching: and as the former made every thing of doc- 
trines, and little of the sanctions of religion, this makes 
every thing of the sanctions, while the great Scripture doc- 
trines are certainly not held forth with much prominence 
or distinctness. The defect seems to be in leaving the un- 
derstanding and conscience uninformed, and depending al- 
most wholly on persuasion. Great reliance seems to be 
placed on a system of moral agency which studiously 
courts the shade, and is industriously concealed from the 
uninitiated. We think that this aa A of instruction has 


been followed far enough to convince its friends of its de- 
fects, and to justify a strong suspicion of its correctness. 
We rejoice to see evidence that there are fast reviving among 
us those Scriptural views of the 5 amen of religion 


which so much distinguish both the Dissenting church and 
the Establishment of England, and portions of the Episcopal 
church in our own country, and which are manifesting them- 
selves in several parts of Europe, where errour and infidelity 
had seemed to be triumphant. 

Should spiritual religion be zealously recommended, 
should Christian morals be systematically cultivated and 
diligently taught, enforced by the spiritual motives and aw- 
ful sanctions of Christianity, shown to be both the substance 
of the Divine commands and the fruits of Divine grace, an 
important change would be produced in society. It would 
restore the moral sense of the community, which is sadl 
blunted, give soundness to morals, add — to the vari- 
ety, interest, and force of public preaching, banish a sub- 
tle and refined Antinomianism from the church, and shame 
infidelity, by exposing its vanity and wickedness. 

We regret to see that Mr. Abbot has represented con- 
viction of sin as a useless and guilty struggle against duty. 
The old divines supposed, that the sinner must feel his obli- 
gations, before he would comply with them, and see the 
insufficiency of his own righteousness, and his need of a 
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Saviour, before he would embrace him. They represented 
conviction of sin, as such a sense of the need of the Gospel 
as prepared for its reception. Had they ever used language 
which implied, that this conviction was matter of duty, we 
should think such language not sufficiently exact. But still, 
though not duty itself, conviction of sin is such a sense of it, 
as always accompanies the faithful and successful enforce- 
ment of the claims of the law: it is the law of God reach- 
ing the conscience, and extorting an unwilling acknowledg- 
ment of the justice of its claims and its penalty. When 
the subtleties on moral agency are laid aside; when in 
preaching repentance, the herald of salvation presses the 
claims of the = urges the sinner to take this as a measure 
with which to go through all his past life, and by this, learning 
what is the nature and extent of his guilt, to ascertain and 
fulfil his obligations of repentance; if the conscience be 
reached at all, conviction of sin will be the result, repent- 
ance may. Conviction of sin darts a ray of light through 
all the doctrines of the Gospel; most of our objections 
against these are, in some sense or other, but so many ob- 
jections against the claims of the law ; they originate in the 
heart, rather than the understanding. Conviction of sin 
leads the sinner to transfer all blame from God and his law 
to himself; teaches him, at the same time, his obligations, 
his depravity, and his dependence, the corruption of his heart, 
(which, by use of metaphor only, we call his weakness,) 
and the need of Divine grace to sanctify it. The sinner 
finds, that the only reason why he doubted the propriety and 
jer of these doctrines, was his ignorance of him- 
self. 

The law is to be used, not only to enforce repentance, 
but also as a schoolmaster to bring men to Christ. Con- 
science, once awakened, acknowledges not only the justice 
of the claims of the law, but the justice of its penalty. 
Where it is reached, there is not only a sense of violated 
— but an instinctive dread of the threatened pen- 
alty. 

The sinner enters into the feelings of the lawgiver; his 
heart feels a truth to which before his understanding only 
gave a cold assent,—that sin is hateful and deserves its threat- 
ened punishment. He feels that the least of the blessings he 
enjoys, is infinitely beyond his deserts. Repentance to such 
an one may bring new feelings, but this alone can never 
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bring comfort. To the sinner, who views the law as just in 
its cre no truth can be proposed, in his view, demand- 
ing a higher exertion of faith, than that he should ever be 
received to heaven; and when, made spiritually acquainted 
with the character of God, he can recieve his testimony 
concerning his Son, and lay hold on his promises, he puts 
forth the Righest imaginable efforts of faith. The convicted 
sinner thus finds it difficult to believe that God will pardon 
him from mercy ; the unconvicted sinner, on the contrary, 
always finds it perfectly easy to claim the pardon of his sins 
(which he sail cinaiiiest only as infirmities) from a pre- 
sumption on the justice of God: and his presumption is his 
ruin. This presumption, or secret dependence on his own 
righteousness, is a most subtle principle, and cannot be ban- 
ished from the mind till the law reaches the conscience, 
and shows the sinner, that his condemnation is just. 

The sinner, who has been taught by the law the corrup- 
tion of his heart, and the justice of his condemnation, and has 
found in Christ mercy to parden and grace to sanctify, expe- 
riences a joy and eng in believing, and feels a love and 
gratitude towards his Saviour, which no language can ex- 

ress. We cannot but think, that if we were more faithful 
in pressing the claims of the law, Christians would be more 
remarkable for their love and gratitude to the Saviour, 
would more frequently and more warmly celebrate his mer- 
cy, and would enter more fully into those magnificent de- 
scriptions of the love of Christ which so much abound in the 
sacred Epistles. 

We cannot but think that Mr. Abbot has treated the great 
subject of repentance in a very superficial manner. To urge 
on the young man the prospect of usefulness, or on parents the 
good of children, as motives to repentance, and pass so lightly 
over the great Scripture topics, must produce erroneous im- 
pressions. He says also, “ Where the duty of humbly con- 
fessing their sins to God (i. e. of repenting) is clearly brought 
before them, there is often so great a desire to continue in 
sin, that a very painful struggle continues for some time. 
Now this struggle is all our own fault.” Is it, we would ask, 
a struggle to do duty, or a struggle not to doit? Is duty so 
much a matter of inclination with the carnal heart, that it 
costs it a struggle to neglect it? Or, if duty be not delight- 
ful to those in the flesh, is it still so easy to yield spiritual 
obedience, that it is matter of wonder that it should cost them 
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a struggle? If such language be not artfully ambiguous, we 
think it positively heretical. Pelagius could say no more. 
One would suppose, that it would cost a person something 
to give up his goods to feed the poor, and his body to be 
burned; yet the language of the apostle Paul would imply, 
that a person might be more willing to do this, than to give 
his heart to God. But it is common to give the impression, 
and to use language which naturally conveys it, not only 
that repentance is a duty, which all grant, but that it is the 
easiest thing imaginable: and the sinner, concluding that he 
can repent any time, at his leisure, is induced to procras- 
tinate. 

Of late, it has been too customary to consider growth in 
grace, and doing good, as synonymous terms. The = 
subjects of keeping the heart, and Christian morals, have 
fallen into neglect. Religion and philanthropy seem to be re- 
garded by many as the same thing. Mr. Abbot has very 
justly censured this: but still we regret to see, that he has 
inculcated growth in grace as a means of usefulness. There 
seems to be something preposterous in this. We think, too, 
that he has but superficially explained, and weakly enforced, 
the duty. Perseverance in holiness requires that a person 
aim to have every action regulated by a sense of duty, and 
every affection subjected to the Divine precepts ; i.e. to have 
a conscience void of offence towards God and man. Any 
thing less is downright Antinomianism,—a rejection of the 
authority of that law which claims to govern every volun- 
tary action and prescribe its motive. To grow in grace 
implies, that we make it our great employment in life to 
increase in conformity to the law; and every other business 
subordinate, and, if possible, subservient to this ;—that a man 
work out his own salvation with fear and trembling. 

We think that Mr. Abbot has not given that importance 
to the subject of the means of grace which we should have 
expected from a teacher of practical piety. The tendencies 
of the age are such, that a person might venture to urge this 
topic with the greatest vehemence, without danger of form- 
ing the ascetic or mystic. Where the religion of the heart 
and life, spiritual religion and Christian morals, have both 
had their proper importance assigned them, Christians have 
not been apt to neglect either the duties of the closet, or the 
duties of life. In our remarks we refer to the private means 
of grace—the religion of the closet, private prayer, medita- 
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tion, and reading of the Scriptures, upon which the more 
public means are dependent for their influence. The import- 
ance of these, perhaps, is too seldom urged from the pul- 
pit. Certainly the influence of the great reliance which is 
now felt on the public and extraordinary means of grace, is 
much to be suspected, while the private duties, on which 
these others depend for their success, are so generally neg- 
lected. How seldom we see the closet Christian, fond of re- 
tirement, full of the scruples of a tender conscience, an epistle 
of Christ, known and read of all men, a living demonstration 
of the excellency and power of religion, an unanswerable 
proof that there is a reality in religion, and that neither 
worldly principles nor human powers can form the true 
Christian. 

While we rejoice in the appearance of these works as a 
novel and successful attempt to recommend practical reli- 
gion from the press, still we think them somewhat su- 
perficial: far inferiour in evangelical simplicity of doctrine 
and sentiment to the late works of Philip and Miss Fry, 
and very far inferiour to the practical writings of Dod- 
dridge, } nel Flavel, and others. It is chiefly as they tend 
to take the place of the last-mentioned works, that we have 
ventured to pass our opinion upon them. The doctrinal de- 
fects of these works, which have already given a turn to 
their popularity in England, must seriously impair their 
usefulness in this country. In our opinion, Mr. Abbot has 
succeeded far better in presenting the evidences of natural 
and revealed religion, and in managing the argument in 
favour of revelation from analogy, than as a teacher of prac- 
tical piety and Christian truth. 

In concluding our remarks, we shall offer no apology 
for having pointed out blemishes in these popular works, 
and make no profession of the motives which have led us 
to the discharge of this duty. A professed regard to the 
good of the community is of little advantage to one who 
presumes, however obliquely, to censure its taste, or cor- 
rect its opinions. 





LIVING ON GOD. 


Art. VII. Livine on Gop. 


By Rev. Leonarp Wiruineron. 


Whoever surveys the state of the Church, in this day of 
alternate elevation and depression, must be convinced that 
there is something wanting to give a more stable character to 
the faith of Christians—a greater uniformity to their devotion 
and practice. Religion in the heart is a deep stream, unaf- 
fected by the temporary rains, always flowing and always 
full; rising from its great fountain, God, and partaking, in 
some degree at least, of his purity and unchangeableness. 
It is not at one time a torrent, noisy and destructive in its 
course ; and anon, a brook, almost stagnant and dry. It is 
permanent life. 

If we se, the hearts of men, we shall find there are 
two sources from which they derive their active impulses. 


There are some who derive all their motions from within ; 
they act from the individuality of their own character. Like 


a steamboat, they carry the impelling power in their own 
bosoms; and, through oceans and winds, from whatever 
quarter they blow and roll, they make their way to the point 
of destination. Others receive all their incitement from ex- 
ternal causes. Like ships, which are dependent on the wind, 
they can advance only when the gale is propitious. Their 
passive hearts reflect the image of the world around them. 

Among the followers of Christ, too, some live directly on 
God; they seem to have a constant vision of the Holy One. 
The promise of Christ is verified in them— Whosoever drink- 
eth of the water that I shall give him, shall never thirst ; but 
the water that I shall give him shail be a well of water spring- 
ing up unto everlasting life. As the dews and showers de- 
scending from the sky support vegetable life; so the Spirit 
of God, descending from above, supports spiritual life. it is 
the source of all the practical holiness and secret joys that 
spring up in the heart of a proficient Christian. Drinking 
into this Spirit, without depending on social impulses, is what 
we mean by living on God. 

Religion in the Bible is frequently called life! There 
is appropriateness in the term. For, as natural life is the 
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source of all bodily sensation and activity, so religion is a 
principle in the heart, which is the source of spiritual activity 
and holiness. It is life, par excellence ; without it, morality 
is but a dead principle, and our best actions but specious 
sins. It is a quickening power, planted amidst the sensuali- 
ties of our nature, by the Holy Spirit. It is the Divine nature 
within us; and makes us one with God and Christ. It gives 
meaning to certain passages of Scripture not before under- 
stood. It is the root of holiness in our inmost souls; and 
the tree, sprouting from it, will blossom and bear fruit for- 
ever. 

Christians, in this age, are in great danger of substituting 
other principles for this vital religion, and of living on other 
objects than on God. 

The love of God is the soul of religion. _ It is the central 

, around which the others cluster. It arises at first 
rom a spiritual discovery of God’s real existence and cha- 
racter. No more viewing him afar, the believer realizes 
that he is, and is the rewarder of all such as diligently seek 
him. Inthe heavens, the earth, the sea, the stars, he sees 
nothing but the slender curtain drawn beforg his eternal 
throne. God is every where; in all, supporting all, con- 


trolling all, blessing all. A Christian might sooner look on 
an animated face, and miss the informing soul, than look 
on this world, and lose sight of God. is “ incorruptible 
spirit is in all things ;” and every wind ~ sao his power, 


and every star twinkles to his praise. Whether the Chris- 
tian walks abroad in the early dawn, or to watch the last 
rays of the receding sun, he walks with God. In the thun- 
der he hears his Father's voice ; in the flowers he sees 
his beauty. He is never less alone than when, retired from 
the world, and buried in the deepest solitude, he feels his 
Father’s presence. As then he muses, the fire burns. 

The Christian who thus lives on God, has not only 
deeper views of his presence, but also more consistent views 
of his character. He takes him as he proclaims himself, and 
overlooks no attribute. He rejoices that he is holy; he is 
willing that he should be just. It is not from nature alone, 
or from speculation, that a spiritual man derives his conce 
tion of the character of God. He reads his Word ; he hears 
him speak in his own inspired pages. He bows before the 
proclamation of his own authority. But he does not stop 
at the naked letter of Scripture. To him the words spoken 
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by Christ are spirit and life, because the eternal Spirit has 
stamped them on his heart. All is real, because all is 
deeply felt. 

Living on God implies the habit of daily meditation on 
Divine things. The want of this is the principal defect of 
the present day. The manuals of meditative devotion are 
becoming so much obsolete lumber ; and magazines, miscel- 
lanies, biographies, religious novels, and narratives, half 
fiction at least, are supplying their place. We live on the 
husks of piety, and throw away the substantial corn. Who 
now reads Kempis? Who tries his heart over Edwards on 
the Religious Affections? Who imbibes the spirit of Leigh- 
ton, of Howe and Mead, of Owen and Filavel? This 
has been styled an active age; but let it be remembered, 
that the river without a fountain will soon flow away, and 
leave its channel empty and dry. Is it not possible for a 
man to bustle in religion, without any principle? Have not 
some rushed to the work of God without knowing what 
spirit they were of? It needs deep principle to fortify the 
heart against the rockings and agitations of this mutable 
age; and deep principle is fostered in deep retirement. A 
man always moving with a crowd, though it be a religious 


crowd, will have a very superficial religion. He will be 
spattered by the foam, blown from the restless, am 5 wave, 


which rolls and breaks around him ; but will never bathe in 
the deep and calm sea, that drenches and purifies the inward 
frame. The habit of meditation is enjoined by the precepts 
of God, and the example of inspired saints. Meditate on 
these things. When thou prayest, enter thy closet and shut 
thy door. This is the voice of him, who recommended his pre- 
cept by the example of going into the mountains, and spend- 
ing whole nights in prayer. Jesus Christ began his mi- 
nistry by spending forty days in a wilderness; and holy 
David says, At midnight I will arise and give thanks unto 
thee, because of thy righteous judgments. Blessed men! it 
was > eg sweet prerogative to live on God. 

e need something certainly, to resist the superficial 
tendencies of this superficial age. We may say of some of 
our revivals of religion, what King Pyrrhus said of his 
victories, “ A few more such victories,and I am undone.” A 
few more such revivals, and religion will decline to a state 
from which we shall not soon see it revived again. Some 
good men seem to be stifled if they are not breathing the 
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atmosphere of a volcano; they are asleep and retrograde, if 
they are not riding at the swiftest speed of the whirlwind. 
They depend on the news of the day for all their ani- 
mation in religion. They live on the circumstances of 
religion, not its essence: like caterpillars, they chew the 
leaves of the tree, not taste its fruit. Their over-activity 
at one time, prepares them for exhaustion at another. Thus 
they go through life. Like a vessel, now riding on the sum- 
mit of a mountainous wave, then diving into the yawning 
gulf, they are always above the proper level, or below it. 
Such men have no healthful life. Their whole moral exist- 
ence is a fever or a sleep. 

Living on God, implies that we havea deep sense of our 
dependence on Him, and no dependence on any other source 
of activity or consolation. 'To exalt God, and depress man, 
is the very genius of the Gospel. 

“I find,” says President Edwards, in one of the pa- 
ges of his private Diary, “by experience, that, let me 
make resolutions, and do what I will, with never so many 
inventions, it is all nothing, and to no purpose at all, with- 
out the motions of the Spirit of God; for if the Spirit of 
God should be as much withdrawn from me always, as for 


the week tp notwithstanding all 1 do, I should not grow ; 


but should languish, and miserably fall away. There is no 
dependence on myself.” But this truth rests on higher au- 
thority. Abide in me,and I in you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine ; no more can 
ye, except ye abide inme. Iam the vine, ye are the branch- 
es. He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bring- 
eth forth much fruit; for without me, ye can do nothing. 
Blessed Jesus! How sweet are thy promises! On these 
my weak and helpless soul, beset by dangers, and almost 
sinking in the strife of its foes, can rest, and will rest, with 
undivided trust ! 

I have said we must have no.other dependence ; for why 
should a man trust to a floating rush, when he can stand on 
an immovable rock? We must learn to go directly toGod ; 
and, confessing our sins before him, derive from him pardon, 
peace, and the entire support of,our spiritual life. The child 
of God has a spring in his own garden, which never fails ; 
why then, when pressed by thirst, should he resort to the 
cisterns of the arid wilderness? There is a God who giveth 

Vou. Il. 13 
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songs in the night, and his true children can live on him in 
the darkest times. 

Some Christians are always asking for the state of reli- 
gion in a place; they move only on the rising and falling 
waves of social emotion. If the church is engaged, they are 
engaged. If they hear a pathetic prayer, they are melted. 
In short, they walk on the scaffolding of piety, not on its 
solid dome ; they are impressed by the picture, not by the 
substance. But if a man lives on God, his heart will be the 
same, while God is the same He moves by a deeper power 
than other men. This is part of what the apostle means, 
when he says, We walk by faith, not by sight. 

The truth is, to the deep-seated piety of the Christian, 
who lives on God and God alone, a time of general religious 
declension is precisely the time of his highest exercises of 
devotion, and of his highest diligence in duty. So it was 
with Paul at Athens; his spirit was stirred within him, when 
he saw the city wholly given to idolatry. And the holy 
Psalmist gives us the essence of deep religion, when he says, 
Rivers of water run down my eyes, because they keep not thy 
law. When night settles over the sea, then are the guiding 
beams of the light-house most necessary and cheering to the 
voyager over the dark and trembling billows. 

There is a-class of writers, which we would recall to no- 
tice, on account of their influence in promoting a deep and 
spiritual piety. They were closet men—thinking men—and 
tax the mind and heart of the reader too severely, perhaps, 
for this superficial age. They are the Augustines, the Pas- 
cals, the Fenelons, the Baxters, the Leightons, the Howes, 
the Taylors, of the religious world. These prophets are gone, 
and hardly a surviving disciple has caught their mantle as it 
fell. The deep tones of their meditative piety are fast dying 
away, amidst the noise of outward action and the clamours 
of a spurious zeal. 

But we will not attempt farther to describe that life in 
God, which, after all, can be understood only by being pos- 
sessed. Reader, if your religion is founded in humility, and 
a deep acquaintance with your own heart ; if your piety is 
meditative, as well as active; constant, and not periodical 
and fluctuating ; a deep principle, and not a sudden impulse ; 
characterized by love to God and an abiding sense of depend- 
ence on him ;—if your warmest affections arise in the closet ; 
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if your purest joys flow directly from the Divine presence— 
if, in times of darkness and disappointment, as well as in 
seasons of light and mercy, you maintain an unwavering 
faith; then do you know, by the best of all teachers, your 
own sweet experience, what it is to live on God. 





Arr. VIII. Revrew or Sermons on OCCASION OF THE 


Great Fire. 
By Rev. R. W. Dicwinson, New-York. 


The Conflagration in the City of New-York: A Discourse delivered in the 
Second Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, December 20, 1835. By Ichabod 
S. Spencer. 

The Providences of God in the calamities of men: A Discourse preached in 
the Duane-street Church, and aiso in the Rutgers-street Church, on Sabbath, 
December 20, 1835. By John M. Krebs. 

God's counsel and purpose against the crowning City: A Sermon delivered in 
the Mission Church of the Holy Evangelists, on December 20, 1835. By 
Hugh Smith. 

The Rebuke of the Lord: A Sermon preached in the Chapel of the Institute 
at Flushing, L. I, on the Sunday after the great Fire in New-York. By 
Wm. Augustus Muhlenburgh. 

Sermon preached on the Sunday succeeding the great Fire which occurred on the 
night of December 16, 1835. By William Ware, Minister of the first Con- 
gregational Unitarian Church in New- York. 

Sermon on occasion of the late fire in the city of New-York. By Orville Dewey, 
Pastor of the Church in Mercer-street. 


Ir has often been adduced in evidence of the superiour 
advantages for eloquence which the Bar enjoys over the Pul- 
pit, that however vast the interests for which the preacher 
stands forth before an assembly of immortal beings, the ad- 
vocate has an immediate interest at stake. It is reputation, 

roperty, life, for which he pleads. The object is before 
fim. A thousand eyes, with his, are riveted on that object. 
A mass of mind is agitated by the case in question, and ma- 
ny a heart awaits in anguish the issue of the trial. Man is 
more affected by whatever concerns the present, and his ca- 
pabilities are evinced in their strongest light, only by press- 
ing exigencies. From this law of our nature, it is not un- 
reasonable to look for a high order of eloquence at the Bar. 
Around it crowd all the interests of time ; less than nothing 
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compared with the interests of eternity ; but still felt to be 
of paramount importance by beings who, from skepticism or 
the ascendant influence of sensible objects, regard this world 
as their “ Be all, and End all.” The advocate contends for 
the things of sense; he appeals to the senses. How must 
the fountains of feeling be ar up, and all the energies 
of his intellect be called forth, when it is the seducer or the 
murderer whois arraigned in judgment ; when, perhaps, the 
prisoner at the bar stood high in respectability, and by the 
wide-spread confidence which was reposed in him, and the 
complication of interests to which he was related, has at 
once aggravated the heinousness of his alleged crime, and 
multiplied the difficulties of effecting his condemnation. 

Now it must be acceded, that the preacher labours un- 
der a disadvantage to which the advocate is astranger. In 
the case of the former, the mind must ordinarily rouse itself 
to action ; in the latter, the mind is ordinarily, if not neces- 
sarily, operated upon without itself. In favour of the one, 
an interest is already secured ; but if any interest is felt in 
behalf of the subject which the other may present, it must 
be created. The advocate, also, has all the advantage 
which novelty secures, both to the mind of the speaker and 
hearer. The preacher’s theme is a thrice-told tale. Might- 
ier as may be the interests which he aims to promote, they 
are comparatively unfelt, because unseen and future. He 
himself often does not realize eternal things in the least 
degree, never in a degree proportionate to their magnitude. 
If unmoved himself, he addresses images of stone ; or if alive 
to the purport of his message, most commonly he addresses 
beings who have intentionally closed every avenue to their 
hearts, who are immersed in the concerns of the body at 
the very moment he is urging attention to the welfare of 
their souls. 

It might also be taken into consideration, how the con- 
scious want of sympathy among the greater proportion of 
his auditory tends to allay the glowing emotion of the 
preacher ; how the ever-obtruding remembrance of having 
been repeatedly defeated in his most energetic endeavours, 
tends to discourage from laborious preparation for the sacred 
desk ; how the aspect of a long-accustomed audience fails 
to excite the animal feelings ; and how the necessity of regu- 
larly meeting the demands of the desk from week to week, 
and year to year, precludes that rest, or diversion of mind, 
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which is indispensable to the highest mental efforts. Were 
it not for the counteracting influence of piety, the vivifying 
consciousness of duty to God, the sustaining, cheering ho 
of his co-operating Spirit and deathless favour, we should 
inclined to regard the Pulpit as the most unpromising field 
for true eloquence. 

Yet there are times when not only is the preacher’s mind 
wrought up to the highest pitch of appropriate emotion, but 
the minds of his auditory are coe to vibrate to his com- 
missioned accents. We may not refer to those seasons when 
God’s Spirit is moving over the face of an assembled multi- 
tude. Instead of the power of human eloquence, it is the 
force of Divine truth which we then feel. The world, with 
all its vanities, is excluded. Eternity, with its dread reali- 
ties, occupies the whole sphere of vision. The preacher 
stands on vantage ground. 

We refer to occasions, when (ex. gr.) a meeting has been 
convened in behalf of some great benevolent enterprise. 
Here is a visible, tangible object. The independence of a 
country were a “grand impertinence,” compared with the 
restitution of mankind from moral ruin—the salvation of a 


dying world! Here is a greater field for true eloquence 
than any occasion which-the bar can afford. Here greater 
power of eloquence may be displayed; for whatever the oc- 
casion which exhibits toour admiration the mental greatness 
of the advocate or the statesman, he has merely enlisted the 
selfish eg of our nature and secured their willing ver- 


dict. But in the former case, if the mind have exerted itself 
in any respect proportionate to its object, the power of its 
transcendant eloquence is evinced in its triumph over the 
selfish -passions—those very interests which impart to the 
advocate all his inpassioned energy,—to his jury, all their 
eagerness to hear and willingness to decide. Hence the 
readiness with which the man who had long hoarded his 
treasures, counts down his thousands; the votary of fashion 
parts with her jewels; or the cheerfulness with which the 
young man, who might have risen to wealth and distinction, 
surrounded by all that heart could wish, bids adieu to home 
and country, to live and die for the far distant heathen. 

But there are also occasions furnished by the events of Pro- 
vidence. Such was the Cholera. With what emotion was 
the intelligence received, that it had reached our continent, 
and had commenced its unseen march of death! What con- 
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sternation seized all ranks and classes, when it was an- 
nounced, that the mysterious scourge had mocked our pre- 
cautions, and baffled our skill! Whose heart did not sink and 
die within him, under the appalling certainty, that the great 
God was dealing with the sons of men, that no one had 
the least security for his life, that the next hour, he with 
the partner of his bosom, and the loved ones of their union, 
might all be in eternity, leaving their bodies a spectacle of 
horrour to an affrighted neighbourhood! It needed not 
the proclamation of a solemn fast, nor the entreaties of the 
ministers of religion, to bring men to the house of God. As 
in the days of old Rome, when a public calamity was felt, 
the people with one accord rushed to the altars of their gods, 
deprecating their wrath, and presenting their offerings; so 
fear, in the time of pestilence, emptied the marts of business, 
and crowded the sanctuary. Then was the man of God 
called to speak of judgment and mercy. As he bowed his 
knee in prayer, how were the emotions of a full soul poured 
forth in most humble, impassioned, and importunate interces- 
sion for the people ! hen he rose to declare the counsels 
of God, how were all the powers of his intellect concen- 
trated in one mighty argument! Before an audience as- 
sembled under such circumstances, where the deepest 
solemnity reigns, where no one is unconscious of a trembling 
of heart, where some have just been deprived of dearest re- 
Jatives, and feel that their turn may be next, where all have 
waked up to the fearful conviction, that they are either not 
prepared, or cannot be too well prepared for death, which 
now appears before them in all its terrours,—the preacher 
must eloquent in the last degree. He will think, and 
feel, and speak, as a dying man unto dying men, or he pro- 
fanes the sacred desk. 

Such an occasion, also, was presented by the recent con- 
flagration, which elicited the above-mentioned discourses. 
That was a calamity unprecedented in the history of our 
country ; nor will it soon fade from the memory of any in- 
dividual who witnessed, on the night of the 16th of Decem- 
ber, a scene of such awful grandeur, or beheld, with the 
morning’s sun, the richest portion of our city laid in ae 
ruins. None would have been able to conceive, that suc 
wide-spread desolation could have been effected in one brief 
night. While the flames rose to heaven, enveloping the city 
with the circumjacent shores in a flood of lurid light, and 
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reflected from the clouds to the distance of rising a hundred 
miles, as if to prepare the regions round about for the melan- 
choly tidings, the greater proportion of our citizens slept se- 
curely on their policies of insurance. We little thought of what 
God might do; we relied upon what man could do. But 
that night effected not so great a change in the aspect of the 
city, as it prepared for the views and feelings of its inhabi- 
tants. Not that such numbers were reduced to want, not 
that so many hearts were bowed in grief, by blighted hopes 
or vanished comforts, but that one and all, amidst this dense 
population, awoke from their delusion,—feeling, acknowledg- 
ing, that there is no security for earthly possessions. Wi 

what a prostrating energy did the conviction of man’s utter 
impotence, the instability of all his possessions, sweep over 
our hearts! In how different a light did we look on the 
varied objects of yesterday’s pride! With what different 


emotions did we regard the projects which until then en- 
grossed our thoughts! The derangement which ensued to 
our commercial relations, was trifling to the shock which 
was imparted to our boasted security, our avarice, our 
worldliness. Never was there a deeper sensation of the 


kind in this community. With spontaneous deference, on 
every hand, the agency of a righteous Providence was ad- 
mitted in the event. They who seldom thought, now felt, 
that except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain! We are not surprised, that the servants of the 
Most High made such a visitation the theme of their dis- 
course on the following Sabbath. 

How appropriate to that day must have appeared the an- 
nunciation of such texts as the following : Shall a trumpet be 
blown in the city, and the people be not afraid? Shall there 
be evil in the city, and the Lord hath not done it ?—E xcept the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.—All 
flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of 
the field; the grass withereth, and the flower fadeth ; but the 
word of our God shall stand forever. 'That was a day when 
the preacher might have risen in the might of a man of God, 
and spoken with conscious authority. “ Here,” we can ima- 
gine him as saying, “I have often plead with you not to 
trust in an arm of flesh ; not to make gold your confidence ; 
not to forget your dependence on God, the interests of your 
immortal soul. But our views of things were distorted in 
your judgment ; our every expression of the world’s vanity 
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appeared exaggerated ; the very figures which Inspiration has 
employed, seemed all hyperboles. Do we now seem unto you 
as one that mocks? Lo! God has come to establish the ve- 
racity of his word, and assert his high prerogative. He has 
demolished your shrines of wealth, frustrated your efforts, 
stained the pride of your glory. What remains is at His 
mercy. How know you but that this night the alarm bell suall 
again sound, and the whole city be thrown into terrified com- 
motion? In vain do cries for help echo and re-echo through 
our streets. No human arm can still that fierce north wind, 
or unlock those frozen aqueducts. The elements are 
leagued for swift destruction to the works of puny man. 
The flames roll on at the command of Heaven. Now 
another and another edifice is laid in ashes, streets are arch- 
ed with fire, whole blocks are enveloped in flames. Where 
is the store, the office, which yesterday engaged your 
thoughts to the exclusion of higher, better objects? As in 
the twinkling of an eye, it has disappeared, with all which it 
contained. Where the family group which but now reposed 
securely in all the comforts of that warm and well-known 
hearth, forgetful of God and heaven? Turned out, perhaps, 
shivering pensioners on the cold bounty of a grudging 
world! Is the danger to which I have merely adverted, all 
egw f ? Go, ask the many who are now weeping over the 
wreck of property and hopes, whether they felt not them- 
selves both secure and secured on the evening of Wednesday 
last. Survey that scene of desolation, where every edifice, 
amid six hundred, was insured against loss, if not supposed 
proof against fire, and tell us, whether on that memorable 
evening the prospect was not as certain, that the sun would 
again shine on that lofty dome, and all those immense store- 
houses, as that it will rise to-morrow on the house in which 
you dwell, or even the sanctuary in which you now worship.” 

That these discourses were not only appropriate, but 
impressive, appears from their having been respectively 
published by request. Whether they have in each instance 
answered expectation, we are not able, nor is it our pro- 
vince, to decide. Probably they will be read to disadvan- 
tage, unless the distressing circumstances under which they 
were delivered, shall be distinctly recalled; or unless we 
can feel, as our citizens felt, when, on the Sabbath subse- 
quent to the fire, they directed their solemn steps to the 
sanctuaries of God. 
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There is a reluctance to publish occasional sermons, 
because it is thought, that their interest is altogether adventi- 
tious and local. ‘When Dr. Bellamy was requested to furnish, 
for publication, a copy of a sermon which he preached to his 
people with reference to a terrific storm, which arose after 
they had assembled for public worship, “T] will,” said he, 
“if you can print thunder and lightning.” 'There was no 
ordinary shrewdness in the remark. It is difficult to recall 
a train of thought which was delivered without premedita- 
tion, impossible to transfer to paper its adaptation to the re- 
markable effect that was produced on the occasion by which 
it was suggested. Had br. Bellamy published his discourse, 
in all probability, it would have detracted from the high re- 
putation which its extemporaneous delivery had leche se- 
cured to him. 

When Mr. Summerfield preached for the benefit of the 
“Deaf and Dumb,” one of the largest churches in this city 
was thronged to overflowing. Every ear listened in stillest 
attention ; all hearts, it may be said, were wrapped in admi- 
ration ; as the interest of the occasion increased, every eye 
was moistened, every hand unlocked, until a thousand dol- 
lars were laid at the feet of the unfortunate children. But 
the discourse, as it appears in print, is a very ordinary pro- 
duction ; and every intelligent person who was present at 
the time of its delivery, however much his sympathies were 
elicited, must be aware that its effect was produced, if not by 
the unaffected ardour and silver tones of that youthful herald of 
the cross, at least by the mute eloquence of the children who 
rose from their conspicuous seat at a concerted signal. 

But if a sermon were written for an occasion, its publi- 
cation should not disappoint expectation. Independently of 
the occasion, it should be worthy perusal. Long after the 
interest of the occasion has subsided, it should awaken an 
interest in the mind of the reader, or it possesses no intrinsic 
merit. Destitute of solid argument ol wileaiile thought, it 
is composed of sounding words and declamatory periods. It 
embodied merely the animal excitement of the occasion, and 
with that has passed away. The usual apology of its having 
been written in haste may obviate criticism ; for no reviewer 
may be deaf to the cry of mercy ; but, in reality, it is no 
valid reason for having put to press an insignificant produc- 
tion. A sermon may be less finished, but it need not be 
less forcible, because written in haste. A mind disciplined 

Vox. III. 14 
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to thought, and furnished by long habit of study, works with 
additional ease, and to a steadier purpose, when roused by . 
some extraordinary occurrence, though pressed for time. 
Some of the finest productions of the English classics were 
composed currente calamo. But it must be conceded, that a 
want of time is a very comforting reflection for a want of 
capacity to originate thought, of resources to command, or 
of aptness to execute. That the insinvation is not unfounded, 
will appear from considering the difference which has been 
observed between superiour and ordinary minds. The former, 
at its leisure, may amplify or adorn; but it has no important 
thought to interweave in its pages ;—the latter curtails the 
redundancy of its sentences, aiming to supply the deficiency 
of ideas. The readiness, too, of the one results from care- 
fully disciplined powers; that of the other, from natural flu- 
ency and superficial habits. Hence, the distinction which 
Quintilian draws between mere facility of speech, and the 
true faculty of an orator. 

Whether written in haste or not, if there be power 
in the mind, it will appear in the discourse; and however 
much its effect might have been aided by the circumstances 
under which it was delivered, it will enable the reader to call 
up, in no indistinctness of vision, those very circumstances. 
In this, we have often thought, consists the transcendant ex- 
cellence of Demosthenes’ orations. It is impossible to read 
those imperishable productions, without entering into the 
feelings at once of the orator and his auditory. We imagine 
ourselves in the situation of a degenerate and corrupted peo- 
ple ; we recall the glory of our ancestors; the generous sen- 
timents of patriotism and public spirit revive in our bosoms, 
and our kindling emotions are a virtual response to theexcla- 
mation of the Athenians, “ Let us rush against the enemy !” 

The same resistless influence over the reader’s imagina- 
tion may be discovered in the celebrated speech of Patrick 
Henry. Though brief, it included every thing that was ne- 
cessary to his purpose. The exact situation of the country 
is before the eye of our mind, the extremity to which we 
are reduced; and before we are aware, the emotions of the 
patriot are struggling in our bosoms for utterance, in the 
very language which impelled the oppressed to triumphant 
arms, “Give me liberty, or give me death !” 

The same characteristic of mental power is seen in 
Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution. His imperial 
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fancy has spread out before us the evils of that never to be 
forgotten period, in all their frightful dimensions. We are 
spectators of the bloody drama ; and it appears to us, that 
the effect produced on the mind, by dwelling on his pages, 
could not have been exceeded had it been our privilege to 
hang on his lips, amid an enchained auditory. 

So with the occasional sermons of Robert Hall, in 
particular the sermon entitled, .“ Sentiments proper to the 
present crisis.” It cannot be read with the less interest be- ‘ 
cause England is no longer endangered by a foreign inva- 
sion. It may be read to all the advantage with which it was 
heard. Embodying the results of the most enlarged ob- 
servation and profoundest thought, in a style not less splen- 
did than powerful, the occasion owes its interest rather to 
the discourse, than the discourse to the occasion. Its appro- 
priateness to the exigencies of the crisis will be at once per- 
ceived; but no sympathy with the state of things, though it 
fails not to touch our hearts, is necessary to impart value to 
its startling exposure of prevailing errours, and masterly de- 
fence of momentous truths. Advancing in majesty and 
power towards the conclusion, we may rise from its perusal 
with the conviction of many of the preacher’s auditors, (Mr. 
Pitt among the number,) that the last ten pages are fully 
equal in genuine eloquence to any passages of the same 
length that can be selected from either ancient or modern 
orators. 

Other instances might be adduced, but they will readily 
occur to those who are conversant with effusions of elo- 
quence, whether in the state or church. Occasions serve 
to call forth the powers of the mind, and if in any instance 
its production fails to arrest and repay attention, let it not be 
imputed to the evanescent interest of the occasion. A great 
mind transforms what is local in its features to what is ge- 
neral in its bearings, subserves the present exigency to fu- 
ture good, and controls that whichis fleeting in its nature, 
to permanency and lasting effect, Occasions are identified 
with the efforts of such minds Who thinks of the “ Slave 
bill” without recalling the eloquence of Wilberforce ; or who 
in after times will recal! the “ Tariff question” of 1831, with- 
out the speech of Daniel Webster? True eloquence im- 
mortalizes the occasion. 

Occasional discourses may, therefore, be regarded as a 
fair criterion of intellectual power. It is natural to suppose 
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that extraordinary effort will be made to meet extraordinary 
circumstances. The greater the occasion, the higher public 
expectation. Of this public speakers are fully aware. No 
man, unless through an overweening conceit of hisown powers, 
proportioned to the obtuseness of his mind, will rise amid 
a dense assembly, convened for a om purpose, and glow- 
ing with unwonted excitement, without apprehension of the 
result of his effort. It is possible for a great man to fail, 
even when circumstances might have conspired to elicit a 
sublime effort. In comparison with Dr. Nott’s, Dr. Mason’s 
sermon, delivered at the death of Hamilton, was regarded 
as an inferiour production. Considering the acknowledged 
and often attested powers of its author, it was justly re- 
garded as a failure. To account for such a fact is diffi- 
cult, unless we resolve it into some one of the various 
mysterious influences of body, which at times facilitate, and 
again as strangely obstruct, the mental operations. But these 
failures only evince, yet more clearly, the light in which oc- 
casions are regarded, as an opportunity for the exhibition of 
mental power. If we may so speak, they are stepping-stones 
to greatness. Let a man equal a great occasion, and how- 
ever inferiour his ordinary productions, his reputation is estab- 
lished. We conclude at once, that there are elements in that 
mind which may be called forth by any adequate object. 
Indeed there are many facts which might be adduced to 
support the idea, that the greatest capabilities are not to 
be distinguished from inferiour powers under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Hercules must be summoned from the dis- 
taff to encounter the hydra, before we shall be apt to discern 
the spirit of his eye or the strength of his muscles. It would 
seem, from the desire which is so generally manifested 
among young men to appear on public occasions, that they 
are regarded as the ordeals of reputation. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that as the mind wields its energies with greater ease 
when excited by an object, and as effort is apt to be proportion- 
ate \to expectation, if an occasional discourse be devoid of 
the power of thought, the mental character of its author is 
decided. His discourse is a mere adjective, dependent on the 
occasion for having been listened to with patience, or pub- 
lished by request. His ambition surpassed his powers; or 
his desire to do good led him to overlook the scantiness of 
his means, or disregard the honour of his name. 

The effect which a discourse may have produced on an 
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audience usually decides the question of its publication ; yet 
it is no criterion of its intrinsic merits. It is easy to draw 
tears, when the heart is dissolved in grief. A word, a ges- 
ture, a look, is sufficient to subdue the general mind, already 
bowed under some common ill. The general effect is oft- 
times dependent on adventitious circumstances; and hence 
the hearer himself is not unfrequently disappointed on be- 
coming a reader of the same discourse. The great man in 
the pulpit, has become a little man in print. And so does it 
often happen, that the eloquence of the court-room, or legis- 
lative-hall, is verbiage in the newspaper. The delight, or 
disappointment of a promiscuous audience, composed as au- 
diences usually are, is no sure criterion of the speaker’s abi- 
lity. The ancients entertained the same opinion. “ What 
slip have I made?” enquired Phocion, in an under-tone, to 
a friend, when unexpectedly clapped by his hearers. “ Plato 
alone is sufficient audience for me,” replied Parmenides, 
when told that all had left the forum but that philosopher. 
The advantage which a man derives from a oe 
voice and graceful action, makes amends for vigour of intel- 
lect and excellence of composition. Declamation is mistaken 
for eloquence, sound for sense, and a well-told anecdote en- 
grosses the attention which is due to depth of research and 
soundness of argument. 

On this account, we are anxious that an applauded dis- 
course should be printed, before we presume to judge of its 
merits. It too often happens, that the pleasure of perusal is 
in an inverse ratio to the gratification with which it was 
heard. 

But whatever correctness may be attached to our re- 
marks, we shall not assume the invidious task of applyi 
them to these discourses, or of awarding the palm of excel- 
lence. If the public have not already passed sentence on 
their respective merits, they who may peruse them after the 
excitement occasioned by the calamity has subsided, will be 
able to form a dispassionate and accurate judgment. For 
ourselves, we are free to confess, that the melancholy occa- 
sion of these productions, has disarmed criticism. e are 
happy in the reflection, that sach a number were forward to 
avail themselves of this providence of God, to promote the 
eternal good of their people. Such an event should not have 
been overlooked by any one to whom has been committed 
the care of souls. Every pastor should be most sedulously 
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alive to God’s providences. Designed for man’s best in- 
terests, they may be made important auxiliaries to the 
preached Gospel. 

In perusing these discourses, it has afforded a momen- 
tary interest to trace the different style which respectively 
characterizes the preaching of three denominations. If doubt 
might not be suggested, whether these sermons can be re- 

rded as fair specimens of Presbyterian, Episcopalian and 
Fission reaching, we might delineate the shades of dif- 
ference. is it is, we have Seah particularly interested to 
observe, how different preachers discoursed on the same 
occasion, and viewed the same event. 

From Ezek. xxviii. 18, Mr. Spencer aims to make a judi- 
cious and solemn use of this affecting judgment. Guarding 
against any unauthorized conclusions, he glances at the 
lessons of instructive admonition which this providence 
seems to speak, adverts to the probable design of Heaven 
in sending it, and concludes by noticing the mercies by 
which it was characterized. 

Mr. Dewey, in accordance with the words of Isaiah xi. 
6, 7, 8, and the occasion which suggested the text, illustrates 
in contrast, the impotence of man, and the omnipotence of 
God ;—the uncertainty of all earthly possessions, and the 
value of the only possessions that are certain. 

Mr. Smith adduces Isaiah xxiii. 8, 9, to establish the 
fact, and exhibit the design, of God’s agency in our civic 
calamities. While he has argued from a particular to a 
general providence, Mr. Krebs, from Amos iii. 6, in con- 
nexion with Psalm cxxvii. 1, reasons to establish the agency 
of God in the calamities of men, from a general to a particu- 
lar providence, in order to illustrate, from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances attendant on the conflagration, the sentiment, that 
no means of defence are sufficient to ward off any appre- 
hended evil, except those which are furnished in the cove- 
nant faithfulness of God. 

Mr. Ware, in answer to the inquiry which is recorded in 
Jer. xxii. 8, and which he applies to the recent calamity, 
remarks, that we are to regard it as a part of the providence 
of God ;-—that we should learn from it the instability of 
earthly fortune ;—our dependence on God, and our mutual 
dependence ; that the event would accomplish a great work 
if it could serve to arrest the all-ingulfing vortex of luxury. 


Dr. Muhlenburgh thinks, that the power of God, the 
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feebleness of man, and the uncertainty of earthly possessions, 
are lessons which are taught us more or less by all the visi- 
tations of Providence. yo Isaiah Ixvi. 15, “ His rebuke 
in flames of fire,” he is at no loss to account for the calamity 
which has befallen New-York. It is a special visitation. 
He sees in the means which it employs, the excess to which 
it is carried, and the sacrifices which it requires, the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of the money-making spirit as it reigns in our 
community ; and for this reason is disposed to think, that 
“God gave the fire leave, (if we may use one of his poetic 
figures,) and it eats up twenty millions at a meal. Gathering 
confidence as he reflects on the emptiness of old Trinity on 
a week day, compared with the thronged and busy me 
as he looks out upon the “ clouds of hell” which envelo 

city, he feels bold in speaking of judgments, and almost 
wonders that “ the flames are not curling to heaven to this 
very hour.” 

There are points of resemblance between all the ser- 
mons which were delivered on that occasion, except the last 
to which we have alluded. Dr. M.’s stands by itself, and 
at a wide remove, in more respects than one, from either of 
the preceding. In the light in which he views the occur- 
rence, he has the infelicity to differ, not only from Messrs. 
Ware and Dewey, who unite in discarding the idea of a 
special judgment, but from the other Rev. Gentlemen, whose 
discourses we have noticed. 

Mr. Krebs aims rather to console his hearers under their 
losses, and to encourage them to confidence in God, than te 
rebuke them for specific sin. Mr. Spencer remarks, “ that 
we are alike foolish and presuming, when we say it is pe- 
culiar wickedness on which the calamity has fallen.” Mr. 
Smith declares, “ My lips would quiver, my tongue would 
cleave to the roof of mouth, ere I could utter the bold and 
cruel sentence, that it was a special judgment, for a special 
civic sin.” 

It is man’s duty to study the actions, as well as the word 
of God. He cannot be too solicitous to ascertain the de- 
sign of God’s providences. His conscience may often be an 
index to the reason of God’s dealings with him; but with 
the recorded answer of the Son of God, to the question, 
“ Suppose ye that these Galileans were sinners above all the 
Galileans, because they suffered such things?” nothing 
short of the inspiration of a prophet, can justify any one in 
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declaring that the recent conflagration was a special visita- 
tion of bietiddees, on account of our inordinate spirit of 
money-making. 

If the fact of its having fallen on a particular part of the 
city, and a particular class of men, be evidence that the fire 
was expressly sent to rebuke the sin of covetousness, why 
may not the severity of the past winter be regarded as a 
judgment on the poor, for they were the principal and almost 
only sufferers. the latter case, the ncy of Providence 
is not less obvious to a philosophic mind, than in the former ; 
and in either instance, it is the result of those general laws 
which have been ordained to subserve grand moral ends. 

“When there is a prevalent sin in the community,” says 
Dr. M.,“ and there comes a sore calamity, directly affecting 
the means of this sin, then we can make no mistake, if we 
consider the calamity as a judgment on that sin. Now the 
inordinate spirit of money-making is a prevalent sin in our 
community, and the late calamity has fallen chiefly on its 
means—upon its chief theatre of action—and therefore we 
may consider it as a visitation of Providence on this parti- 
cular sin.” 

We were ignorant, until we saw this declaration, that it 
is the method of God to deprive men of the means of sinning, 
in order to induce them to love and serve Him. We have 
been wont to regard man as a rational and moral being, and 
to look on the present as a state of moral trial and discipline. 
It may be that the purposes of moral government can be 
effected in no other way than by securing to men, in this 
world, the means, whether of doing good or evil. To anni- 
hilate the love of money by depriving men of the means of 
making money, were a vain effort. Covetousness has its 
throne in the heart of man, not in the Exchange. But be 
this as it may, is it true that the recent calamity so directly 
affected the means of making money? We think not. It ef- 

ected a loss of but five per cent. on the property of the city ; 
a trifling sum in comparison with the loss of property to the 
inhabitants of Cheraw. It was confined chiefly to those who 
had thousands, if not hundreds of thousands, left, and who, 
perhaps, lost little more than the last year’s gains. It occa- 
sioned but a momentary derangement in mercantile opera- 
tions. Already are the ruins fast disappearing. A few months, 
and other stores, yet more substantial, will rise to invite to 
trade; and another Exchange, yet more imposing, will be 
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thronged by speculating thousands; and wealth flowing in 
through every street, but yesterday not to be traced by the 
wonted feet of industry, will leave no vestige of the awful 
conflagration. 

But “the inordinate spirit of money-making is a preva- 
lent sin in our community.” “ Intemperance is a crying sin,” 
says the enthusiastic advocate of temperance. The cholera 
marks its victims among the ranks of drunkards and moder- 
ate drinkers; therefore we may consider it as a visitation of 
Providence on this particular sin. Unfortunately for this 
reading of the Divine dispensation, many temperate persons 
fell first beneath the stroke of the pestilence. So did many 
of the most upright and benevolent individuals suffer by the 
recent conflagration ; so did many widows and orphans. 

“ But,” replies Dr. M.,“ in all the chastisements of Provi- 
dence the good and the bad suffer together.” True ; and had 
he confined himself to this view, instead of speaking of the 
occurrence as a judgment on a particular sin, our exception 
to his discourse had been less emphatic. It is a judgment, 
then, only on the bad. Indeed he is careful to state, that he 
“has not been speaking of individuals, but of prevalent and 
crying sin.” It is sin, hed and not the sinner! covetousness, 
and not the lover of money! It is a mere abstraction which 
invoked the rebuke of the Lord! and yet it was not an ab- 
straction on which the flames fell ! 

Aside from this, what is a great evil in the view of one, is 
obsctirred, in the view of another, by a greater evil. Suppose 
an anti-papist, to whom nothing appears so portentous as the 
foot-prints of the “man of sin” on the soil of American 
freedom, had affirmed, that the fire which occurred, during 
the past year, in Prince-street, and which turned out several 
hundred Catholic families into the streets, was a judgment 
on their religion. Is Dr. M.’s position still tenable? The 
Roman Catholics have turned round; and, pointing to the 
ruins of the Methodist book establishment, “ See there,” they 
exclaim, “ the just judgment of Heaven, in flames of fire, on 
the sin of Protestantism. The means of this sin, their Bibles 
and tracts, and Sunday school books, their presses and ste- 
reotyped plates, all are destroyed !” 

Such is the nature of the human mind, that we are apt to 
magnify whatever has been long contemplated. Evil be- 
comes the greater evil, if our interests have been at all af- 
fected by it. We wonder that others do not see with our 
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eyes : we are confident God looks upon it in the same light 
with ourselves. From the emotions with which it is regard- 
ed, we virtually command the consuming fire to fall; or, ex- 
pecting judgments, we naturally resolve any calamity into 
the woe Bon. evidence of God’s hot displeasure. 

“ That which in time of peace,” says Tacitus, in allusion 
to the shallowness of the streams and the scarceness of grain 
at a certain period, “would have been no more than the 
effect of natural causes, was now called fate and the wrath o 
the gods.” Owing toa similar principle of human nature, it 
may be said, that had the recent conflagration occurred in 
the summer, instead of the winter, it would have been re- 
garded as no more the result of a special visitation, than any 

receding destruction of property by fire. In connexion 
with the feeling of man’s impotence, arising from the want 
of water, perhaps was united the feeling of insecurity which 
flushed through the public mind, in consequence of the insol- 
vency of insurance offices, both favouring the idea of a judg- 
ment on the city. But, to our view, an extensive fire, despite 
of the facilities for arresting the progress of the flames, were 
a greater evidence of the special wrath of the Almighty. 

Again: a great calamity seems, to our finite minds, to 
have demanded the especial agency of Providence ; and hence, 
though both small and great lentes are brought about 
by the same general laws, requiring, in the one case, the 
agency of Providence, equally with the other, and in no 
greater degree ; yet the former are overlooked, while the lat- 
ter are referred to the special interposition of ruling Heaven. 
Such being a feature of the general mind, it becomes im- 
portant for the religious teachers of the people to guard 
against any construction of a calamitous event which 
would lead them to disregard the daily lessons of Providence. 
Let great calamities be regarded as judgments, and men will 
forget that God is as really and especially dealing with them 
by the ordinary events of life. 

It is easy to create in the general mind a susceptibility to 
the belief of judicial visitations. Man is naturally supersti- 
tious—never truly philosophic in his views of providence, 
until thoroughly taught and disciplined in the school of immor- 
tality. In some minds, superstitious notions are blended 
with malign sentiments. What a license might not, then, be 
afforded to fanaticism, if once a general disposition were 
formed and encouraged to regard calamitous events as the 
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judgments of Heaven on particular sins. How easy might 
it be to work on the fears of men to sinister purposes! 
How might truth be undistinguishable from errour, and _ini- 
quity rejoice while piety lay weeping in the dust! If the 
burning of an ow be a judgment on covetousness, 
why not the burning of a wr tint a judgment on errour of 
doctrine, or remissness of duty ’—if of a storehouse for dis- 
honesty, why not of a dwelling for its prayerless hearth? 

The great fire in London was thought on the one hand‘ 
to be a judgment in consequence of the Reformation ; and) 
on the other, because Popery had not been extirpated. /The-. 
Puritans attributed it to the formality of Churchmen, and the 
wantonness of Charles’ Court; and they, in turn, to the re, 
publicanism and hypocrisies of the former. Which assigned 
the true cause, or whether the reasons on either side were not 
alike erroneous, need not now be inquired. We have adverted 
to the historical fact merely in illustration. With as much 
propriety, might the burning of the South Dutch church \be 
attributed to some doctrinal errour, or religious declension, 
on the part of its members; or the loss of the widows a 
orphans to some delinquency on their part, as of the E 
change to the “ money mania” of Wall-street. 

Until God shall assign the specific reason of any calamity, 
we ‘cannot consent to regard it as a judgment on any par- 
ticular sin. Nor are we at liberty to anticipate special 
judgments, in this world, on the particular sins, whether of 
individuals or communities. 

God ruled the Jews of old by temporal rewards and 
punishments; and it may be reasonably doubted, whether 
the denunciations which were uttered by the prophets can 
now have any other than a spiritual application to nations 
and societies. ‘Temporal judgments are not consistent with 
the moral irregularities of the present state, nor with the idea 
thence arising, of a state of future and endless retribution. 
That positive evils are the necessary result of vicious courses, 
cannot be doubted ; but the calamities of men are irrespective 
of their moral character ; and, though strictly providential, 
are the result of general laws, which aim to secure man’s best 
interests, by promoting his moral discipline. It is not 
difficult to perceive the connexion between vice and disease, 
as its natural effect ; between the corruption of cities and 
their necessary ruin; but there is no more perceptible re- 
lation between the recent fire and govetousness, as its 
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cause, than between the fire at Cheraw or Charleston and 
slavery. 

These calamities are included, we apprehend, in that 
vast system of means by which the government of Jehovah 
is tobe maintained, and the good of his universe secured. 
They are designed to have that moral effect on communities 
which sickness is adapted to exert over individuals, or death 
over surviving relatives. They are calculated, as with a giant 
grasp, to arrest the public mind, and hold it fixed in solemn, 
salutary reflection. They are needed, or men will rush 
madly along the high road of prosperity to eternal destruc- 
tion. God must sometimes preach in loudest accents, by 
his providence, or men will not heed the proffers of his 
Gospel. When God permits us to enjoy uninterrupted pros- 

rity, and leaves us to its necessary and fatal effects, then, 
et us know, that He is dealing with us in angry judgment. 

In the light of the recent conflagration, however, we saw 
the evidences of that beneficent intention which would wean 
us from earth, and form us for the skies. As a community, 
we had forgotten God and the end of our being. But whose 
eyes were not then opened to behold, in characters of fire, 


the lessons of man’s littleness, and the world’s vanity ! Who 
felt not that there was no refuge but in God! Whose 
thoughts were not carried above this empty, perishing state, 
to an incorruptible inheritance ; or borne along towards the 
final scene of this world’s history : 


“ Above, around, beneath, amazement all, 
Terrour and glory joined in their extremes, 
Our God in grandeur, and our world on fire.’’ 

But the lessons which should be learned from this provi- 
dence, have been fully and faithfully exhibited in the several 
discourses to which we have alluded. We trust they have 
been read and pondered. Mercy of Heaven! forbid that 
lessons so solemn should soon be forgotten ! 
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Art. IX. Revrew or Cuannine on SLAvERY. 


By Exocu Ponp, D. D., Profes. in Theol. Sem., Bangor, Me. 
Slavery. By William E. Channing, Boston. Monroe g Co. 18365. 


In this popular work of Dr. Channing, we see much to ap- 
prove and admire. We admire the high moral bearing which 
he every where gives to the subject of slavery. The ques- 
tion of right is, with him, the great and absorbing question ; 
believing that it can never be expedient for an individual, or 
a nation, to do what is morally wrong. We admire his 
confidence in the ultimate triumph of principle and truth; 
his sympathy for the suffering and the oppressed; and his 
impartial regard for the feelings and interests of all parties 
concerned in the question under consideration, whether at 
the south or the north, whether master or slave. We admire 
the moral courage displayed in the work before us, and the 
manifest good motives in which it originated. To the 
most inattentive reader, if free from prejudice, there is a 
love of country, and a love of liberty, and an equal regard 
for the rights of man, apparent throughout. We admire 
the high and consistent ground taken by Dr. C., in regard to 
the supremacy of the laws, and the danger to be apprehend- 
ed from their infraction, by the rude hand of Te at vio- 
lence and force. We hardly need say that we admire the 
style of Dr. Channing—his sweet-sounding words, his nicely 
turned periods, his clear and polished sentences, present- 
ing, as in a beautiful mirror, the images of his glowin 
thoughts and sentiments. If we are not greatly f-reen | 
the style of the work before us is decidedly superiour to that 
of the author’s theological publications. There is less re- 
dundancy, and less that is misty, transcendental, and obscure 
—clear evidence that truth has higher and better inspira- 
tions for a gifted mind, than any form of errour, however 
sincerely or ardently indulged. 

Dr. Channing commences with saying, “ The first ques- 
tion to be proposed by a rational being is, not what is profit- 
able, but what is right? Duty must rimary, prominent, 
most conspicuous, among the objects of human thought and 
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pursuit. If we cast it down from its supremacy, if we in- 
quire first for our interests, and then for our duties, we shall 
certainly err.” 

All this is very true, and truth important to be uttered, 

articularly in discussing the subject of slavery; a subject 
in relation to which, worldly interest and duty appear, to 
many, to be quite at variance. Still we should have been 
glad for the sake of some, who, in their remarks about ex- 
pediency and duty, have seemed to us to be more flippant 
than wise, if our author had pursued the subject a little 
more in detail, and shown us by what means, in all cases, the 
path of duty is to be discovered ; or whether, in many cases, it 
can be discovered but by taking into consideration circum- 
stances of expediency Wherever the question of duty is 
clear, the conscientious'man will wish to ask no farther ques- 
tion. }He will walk up to the last inch of plain duty, though 
it teaid him to the scaffold or the stake. 

But what is he to do, in cases where he has no positive 
command, or settled principle for his guide, and where the 
path of duty is not obvious? It runs somewhere, and runs 
straight; and he would walk in it, if he could discover it. 
But how is this to be done, but by a careful weighing of ar- 
guments, a balancing of consideratiogs, and these involving 
often the question of expediency ? ‘ A conscientious young 
man is desirous to know to what profession or employment 
he shall devote himself. | Shall he be a mechanic or mer- 
chant, a physician or lawyer, or preacher of the Gospel? 
Another who has acquired his profession, desires to know 
in what part of his country, or of the world, he shall esta- 
blish himself. A third, who has become established in bu- 
siness, is desirous to know in what way his capital ought to 
be invested. Shall it be in merchandise, or stocks, or real 
estate ? There is no end to questions such as these—questions 
of duty, which can be decided only by considering what is, in 
the largest sense, expedient ; or what, on the whole, is for the 
best. And in cases where we have no surer guide, thisis a 
very safe mode of determining questions of duty. For, since it 
is always expedient to do what is right, if we can determine, 
in the widest sense, what is expedient, we determine, of course, 
what is right, and what our obligations bind us to perform. 
We repeat it; the question between a seeming expedi- 
ency and plain duty is, to the upright man, no question at 
all; but probably no upright man ever lived in this world a 
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single day, without being under the necessity of resorting to 
considerations of expediency, in order to determine questions 
of duty. 

In his first chapter, Dr. C. considers the slaveholder’s 
claim of property in his slave ; and this he annuls at once 
and entirely. “ The claim of property in a human being is 
altogether false and groundless. he first duty of the 
slaveholder is, “ solemnly to disclaim the right of property 
in human beings.” To the general sentiment intended to 
be conveyed by these propositions (if, from a comparison of 
the connected passages, we understand the author) we 
accede ; and have only to regret that, in the outset, this sen- 
timent was not more cautiously and accurately expressed. 
Property does not appear to us to be that absolute thing, 
which these propositions of Dr. Channing, and the most of 
his arguments, would seem to imply. It is the creature of 
laws, either human or Divine, and is subject to limitations 
such as the laws impose. We have a property in our- 
selves—our lives, limbs, and faculties ; but even this is not 


absolute. We have no right to destroy our lives, or to 
maim or mutilate our bodies, or to debase the faculties of 
our souls. We have a property in our children; but this, 


too, is limited. We may employ them in our service, or 
bind them out to service for a limited period; but we may 
not sell them, or abuse, or destroy them. By the laws of 
some of the states, the master has a property in his slave ; 
but this is not absolute property. It is possessed with limi- 
tations, and with more limitations than some other species 
of the master’s property. He may kill and eat his domestic 
animals, but he may not do either of these to his slave ; and 
this, by the way, shows that it is not quite fair to represent 
slavery as placing human —— on a level with the brutes. 
Our slave laws are bad enough; but still, they do afford a 
degree of protection and privilege to the slave, which they 
do not to the brute creation. They impose limitations in 
regard to slave property, which they do not in relation to 
property in domestic animals. 

If Dr. Channing had proposed farther legal restrictions 
upon the authority of the master, and farther legal protec- 
tion for the slave—the same, for substance, which, in another 
connexion, he does propose, to all this we could have yielded 
our most cordial assent. But when he says, in .» many 
words, that “the claim of property in a human being is 
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altogether false and groundless,” and ought at once to be 
“solemnly disclaimed,” he says more than we believe, and 
more, we are sure, than he really intends. For has the 
parent no property in his children? Has the master no 
property in his apprentice ; or the guardian in his ward ? 
And besides, on this ground, what is to become of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s proposition of guardianship for the slave? The slave, 
he tells us, should “by no means be immediately set free 
from all his present restraints.” He should not “ be allowed 
to wander, at will, beyond the plantation on which he toils. 
And if he cannot be ind iced to work by rational and natural 
motives, he should be obliged to labour,” p. 120. And now 
we ask whether, under these circumstances, the master, for 
whom the slave was “obliged to labour,” might not be 
strictly said to have some property in him? Might he not 
speak of him, in a limited sense, as his? But we will not 
dwell longer on this topic here. We have designed merely 
to except to what we conceive to be an incautious state- 
ment, and not to what, from the connected passages, appears 
to be the real sentiment of the author.* 

Dr. Channing’s second chapter is on the subject of 
“ Rights ;” and most that he here says is unexceptionable. 
He shows clearly that men have rights, which they cannot 
surrender, and which, under no specious regard for the pub- 
lic good, can be wrested from them. He shows, too, that 
the system of slavery, as involving a general prostration of 
these rights, is a system of oppression and wrong. Still, 
there is one position taken in this chapter with which we do 
not feel altogether satisfied. Dr. C. seems to regard all our 
rights as inalienable, and denies that, in entering the social 
state, or in constituting a civil community, any portion of 
those rights is surrendered. But this obviously is a mis- 
take. A portion of our rights is inalienable by ourselves, 
and cannot be lawfully taken from us by others ; but this is 
not true of themall. Weall have rights in a state of nature, 
or should have if we were ina state of nature, which we 
cannot have when associated in communities. There are 
personal rights which we may and do surrender on entering 
the body politic, or on consenting to continue in such a body ; 


_ * The incautious manner in which Dr. C. has expressed himself on the sub- 

ject of property, furnishes the only colorable ground for “a citizen of Massa- 

pon to charge him with “the doctrine of insurrection.” See Remarks, 
Ec. p- b 
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and this we do for the better securing of those more impor- 
tant rights which we retain. How many thousand restric- 
tions upon our natural liberty and rights are imposed on us 
by the government under which we live; and yet all these 
are cheerfully and thankfully submitted to, for the sake of 
reaping the more important benefits of the government, in 
the protection of life, property, reputation, family, and that 
portion of natural liberty which remains. The wrong of 
slavery does not consist in this, that it calls upon the slave, 
with a view to his own benefit, to surrender a portion of 
his natura! rights,—those rights which are witiin his own 
power,—but that it forcibly takes from him his inalienable 
rights—those rights which can be lawfully terminated only 
with his existence. 4 

In his Chapter of “ Explanations,” Dr. C. very properly. 
distinguishes between slavery, as a system, and the oom f 
character of those who are more or less concerned in if, 
The system of slavery may be a great wrong, but this does 
not justify us in concluding that all the individuals concerned 
in it are great sinners. 

This distinction has been disregarded by some ardent 
individuals, who have written on this exciting subject. On 
account of the injustice connected with the system of slavery, 
every person involved in it, in whatever way and from what- 
ever motives, has been denounced as a man-stealer, a felon, 
a pirate against the rights of his species. Now we have 
no hesitation in saying, that this is a hard and hasty judg- 
ment ; and those who judge in this way may well beware, 
lest # with what measure they mete, it be measured to them 
again.” 

~ "The system of slavery, as established in this country, is 
essentially one, and a like judgment may be passed upon it 
in all the places to which it extends. But the characters of 
slave-holders are of every description, varying from the ex- 
treme of atrocious guilt, up to the point (so far as this sub- 
ject is concerned) df ween innocence. What characters 
can be more diverse, than that of the horrid slave-factor, -“~ 
with his instruments of torture, his prisons and his chains, 
trafficking in the flesh and bones, the bodies and souls of his 
fellow-men, and that of him who retains the relation of 
master only for the good of his slaves, and because it cannot 
be at once dropped without manifest injury to those under 
his care? 

Vou. III. 16 
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It is a maxim with us, that ail sin is voluntary: at least, 
this is true of all overt acts of sin. And with our views of 
the slave system, we are prepared to say, that for any per- 
son to enter voluntarily into it, or voluntarily to continue in 
it, for the mere love of lucre, or from any other bad motive, 
is asin. But how many are there involved in the slave sys- 
tem, who did not voluntarily enter into it? They were born 
in it; it was entailed upon them. Others there are—how 
many we know not—who do not voluntarily continue in the 
s.ave system. They are convinced of its evil ; they are tired 
of it; they would be glad to be rid of it, and they are deter- 
mined to be rid of it, whenever this can be done without 
hazarding the safety and sacrificing the best interests of the 
slaves. “Such men,” says Dr. Channing, “deserve great 
praise ;” and we must confess, we cannot see in what the 
sin of such slave-holding consists. It might rather be sin, in 
men of this character, too hastily to sunder the existing rela- 
tion, and thus withdraw an effectual legal protection from 
those who could be protected in no other way. 

There is another class of slave-holders, though probably 
few in number, who voluntarily enter into the slave system, 
or, in other words, who purchase slaves, but who do it from 
the best of motives. They have no view to their own emo- 
lument in the case, but are prompted by the purest benevo- 
lence. They only wish to rescue a fellow-creature from op- 
pression, and to extend over him the shield of their protec- 
tion ; and this can be done in no way but by purchasing him. 
Now are such men to be Peniveires | as men-stealers, and set 
down in the same class with the unprincipled trafficker in hu- 
man flesh? This certainly cannot be, without great injustice. 

The grand argument of those who urge immediate eman- 
cipation—that on which they rely more than on all others— 
is a very short one, but not, as it seems to us, very satisfac- 

Jory. “ All slave-holding is sin, and all sin should be imme- 
/ diately repented of and forsaken.” But, in view of the state- 
ments which have been made, is it certain that all slave-hold- 
ingis sin? Are there no conceivable situations, in which a 
slave-holder might, without sin, think it best to continue his 
legal relation to his slaves? We have no hesitation in say- 
ing, not only that such cases are conceivable, but that they 
are of not unfrequent occurrence. Of course, the grand ar- 
gument fails in one of its premises, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, falls to the ground. 
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If any shall pretend, that, in these remarks, we become 
the apologists of slavery, we shall not only deny the charge, 
but shall insist, that what has been said goes rather to place 
the evil of this system ina stronger light. What but a sys- 
tem like this, fastened on the vitals of a community, and en- 
trenched in its iaws, renders emancipation so exceedingly 
hazardous and difficult, and makes it necessary for the con- 
scientious slave-holder, unless he would sacrifice the dearest 
interests of his slaves, to continue his legal protection over 
them? And what but such a system, developing itself in ex- 
amples of extreme oppression and cruelty, renders it neces- 
sary often to purchase a fellow-being, that he may thereby 
be rescued from suffering and wo ? 

We have made the foregoing remarks, in respect to the 
characters of some who are more or less concerned in slave- 
ry, because we supposed that, in fairness, they ought to be 
made ; and, in a case like this, we were sure that nothing 
could be gained by treating the characters of men unfairly. 
It is hard enough to convince men against their interests, 
with truth and conscience on our side ; and if we so manage 
as to lose the aids of truth and conscience, and throw their 
influence on the other side, we may well despair, under such 
circumstances, of making any favourable impression. 

The advocates of immediate emancipation feel as though 
they had a prodigious advantage, in having the consciences | 
of the entire slave-holding community with them; and they | 
teli of the powerlessness of any other mode of reasoning, on 
account of its not reaching and securing the conscience. But 
it is one of our principal objections to the course of these 
men, that they have not the consciences of the better portion 
of the slave-holding community on their side. So the best 
men at the South assure us, and we have no doubt that they 
speak the truth. Indeed, we should feel much as they do, 
it we were of their number. We should feel, that our situa- 
tion was not understood, that our motives were not appre- 
ciated, that we were accused of crimes of which we were 
not guilty, and were made the subjects of reproach and ob- 
loquy, when we were entitled rather to sympathy and aid. 

The foregoing remarks, however, which we have felt it 
incumbent on us to make, we do not believe can be extend- 
ed over the whole of the slave-holding community. With- 
out doubt, the love of gain is one of the grand supporters of 
slavery. It is not good will to the slave, but the desire to 
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make a gain of him, which, in multitudes of cases, attaches 
the slave-holder to this system, and renders him so unwilling 
to give it up. In coming to this conclusion we do not judge 
hastily, or uncharitably. From the nature of the case, it 
must be so: for if it were otherwise, the system itself 
would at once be modified, and its objectionable features 
would be taken away. Now to slave-holders of this latter 
description—those who keep their slaves in bondage only to 
make a gain of them—the explanations which have been 
made, do in no degree apply. 


“Such men ought to tremble before the rebukes of outraged humanity 
and indignant virtue. Slavery, upheld for gain, is a great crime. He 
who has nothing to urge against emancipation, but that it will make him 
poorer, is bound to Immediate Emancipation. He has no excuse for 
wresting from his brethren their rights. The plea of benefit to the slave 
and the state avails him nothing. He extorts, by the lash, that labor to 
which he has no claim, through a base selfishness. Every morsel of 
food, thus forced from the injured, ought to be bitterer than gall. His 
gold is cankered. The sweat of the slave taints th luxuries for which 
it streams. Better were it for the selfish wrong-doer of whom I speak, 
to live as the slave, to clothe himself in the slave’s raiment, to eat the 
slave’s coarse food, to till his fields with his own hands, than to pamper 
himself by day, and pillow his head on down at night, at the cost of a 
wantonly injured fellow-creature. No fellow-creature can be so injured 
without taking terrible vengeance. He is terribly aven even now. 
The blight which falls on the soul of the wrong doer, the desolation of 
his moral nature, is a more terrible calamity than he inflicts. In dead- 
ening his moral feelings, he dies to the proper happiness of aman. In 
hardening his heart against his fellow-creatures, he sears it to all true 
joy. In shutting his ear against the voice of justice, he shuts out all the 
harmonies of the universe, and turns the voice of God within him into 
rebuke. He may prosper, indeed, and hold faster the slave by whom he 
prospers ; but he rivets heavier and more ignominious chains on his own 
soul than he lays on others. No punishment is so terrible as prosperous 
guilt. No fiend, exhausting on us all his own power of torture, is so 
terrible as an oppressed fellow-creature. The cry of the oppressed, un- 
heard on earth, is heard in heaven. God is just, and if justice reign, 
then the unjust must terribly suffer. Then no being can profit by evil 
doing. Then all the laws of the universe are ordinances against guilt. 
Then every enjoyment, gained by wrong-doing, will be turned into a 
curse. No laws of nature are so irrepealable as that law which binds 
guilt and misery. God is just. Then all the defences, which the 
pressor rears against the consequences of wrong-doing, are vain, as vain 
as would be the strivings to arrest by his single arm the ocean or whirl- 
wind. He may disarm the slave. Can he disarm that slave’s Creator ? 
He can crush the spirit of insurrection in a fellow-being. Can he crush 
the awful spirit of justice and retribution inthe Almighty? He can still 
the murmur of discontent in his victim. Can he silence that voice which 
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speaks in thunder, and is to break the sleep of the grave? Can he al- 
ways still the reproving, avenging voice in his own breast ?”” 


Dr. Channing’s fourth and longest chapter is on “ the 
Evils of Slavery,” which he illustrates under several heads ; 
such as the moral influence of slavery ; its intellectual influ- 
ence ; its domestic influence ; the license it gives to cruelty ; 
and its influence on masters. He considers, also, the ex- 
cuses and arguments which are most commonly urged on 
the other side. From many parts of this eloquent and gene- 
rally excellent chapter, we might present extracts. But these 
would not give an adequate idea of the masterly picture he 
has drawn—and drawn, in general, with fairness and with a 
manifest desire not needlessly to give offence—of the great 
and appalling evils of slavery. one or two points, our 
author, notwithstanding his caution, has been betrayed into 
representations not warranted by facts, and of which our 
Southern brethren have already complained, and justly, as 
highly injurious. 

Dr. C. does not rely at all on reports of cruelties alleged 
to be perpetrated in slave-holding communities ; and we are 
glad that he does not. We never listen to such reports, but 


with pain and disgust. Saw | are very liable to be exagge- 
l 


rated, so as to differ essentially from the truth; and if true, 
they are calculated rather to inflame and exasperate, than to 
convey any important instruction, as to the real state of 
things among the slaves, Speaking of such reports, our au- 
thor says: 


“T am willing to dismiss them all as false. I stand on othér ground. 
Reports may lie, but our daily experience of human nature cannot lie. 
I summon no witnesses, or rather I appeal to a witness every where 
present, a witness in every heart. Who that has watched his own 
heart, or observed others, does not feel that man is not fit to be trusted 
with absolute, irresponsible power over men? It must be abused. The 
selfish passions ai pride of our nature will as surely abuse it, as the 
storm will ravage, or panawen ocean swell and roar under t a = 
being so ignorant, so » 80 jonate, as man, it not to 
trusted with this terrible dominion. He ought not to deaire He ought 
to dread it. He ought to cast it from him, as most perilous to himself 
and others.” 


To the statements in this chapter, as to the influence of 
Christianity on the slave, we must take exception. “I agree,” 
says Dr. C., “to the necessity laid on the master to keep his 
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slave in ignorance.” “To enlighten him, is to break his 
chain.” And again: “ Religion, though a great good, can 
hardly exert its full power on the slave.” pp. 75, 102. 

Although mere intellectual light, without the aids and 
influences of religion, might have a tendency to excite in- 
surrections, and thus to break the chain of the slave, we do 
not believe that such would be the tendency of faithful in- 
struction in Christian truth. Why should it be? What du- 
ties does Christianity inculcate and enforce upon the slave ? 
“Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters 
according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness 
of your heart, as unto Christ ; not with eye-service, as men- 

leasers, but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of God 
rom the heart.” Eph. vi.5. And again: “Let as many 
servants as are under the yoke count their own masters 
worthy of all honour, that the name of God, and his doc- 
trine, be not blasphemed.” 1 Tim. vi. 1. 

The tendency of faithful religious instruction among 
slaves has often been put to the test of experiment. It has 
been shown, in thousands of instances, that the influence of 
such instruction is to render the slave less turbulent and 
treacherous, and to make him a more obedient and faithful 
servant. And as to the susceptibility of the slave to the good 
influences of religion, this, too, has been abundantly tested. 
It would, perhaps, be difficult to produce, from any source, 
more illustrious instances of simple faith, and of the power 
of godliness, than might be gathered from the records of 
missionary and pastoral Jabour among the slaves. The re- 
ligion of the Gospel is adapted to the necessities of human 
nature, under any circumstances. Whether Jew or Greek, 
whether bond or free, whether male or female, all are one 
here ; and to ail alike the religion of the Gospel is the one 
thing needful. Had it been essentially otherwise, the Apos- 
tles would never have treated the subject of slavery in the 
manner they did. They would have waged war with it, as 
directly as they did with Phariseeism, or any other damna- 
ble heresy. Instead of giving directions to believing mas- 
ters and their slaves, and saying, “ Art thou called, being a 
servant, care not for it,” the relation between master 
and slave would not have been tolerated in the Christian 
Church. 

But this brings us to Dr. Channing’s fifth chapter, in 
which he speaks of the manner in which slavery is regarded 
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in the New Testament. To the argument in justification 
of slavery, that “it is allowed in the Old Testament, and 
not forbidden in the New,” Dr. C. replies: 


“ This reasoning proves too much. If usages sanctioned in the Old 
Testament and not forbidden in the New are right, then our moral code 
will undergo a sad deterioration. Polygamy was allowed to the Israel- 
ites, was the practice of the holiest men, and was common and licensed 
in the age of the Apostles. But the Apostles no where condemn it, nor 
was the renunciation of it made an essential condition of admission into 
the Christian Church.” 


The Christian community will be slow to admit these 
assertions relative to the subject of polygamy. We think 
the Apostles have condemned it, if not expressly, at least 
by necessary implication ;* and their condemnation of it is 
reason enough for supposing, in the absence of all evidence 
for the contrary supposition, that the renunciation of this 
crime was “ made an essential condition of admission into 
the Christian Church.” 


But not to dwell on this point. The manner in which 
Dr. C. disposes of the alleged Scriptural argument in support 
of slavery is, in general, satisfactory : 


“ Slavery, in the age of the Apostles, had so penetrated society, was 
so intimately interwoven with it, and the materials of servile war were 
so abundant, that a religion preaching freedom to its victims would 
have shaken the social fabric to its foundation, and would have armed 
against itself the whole power of the State. Of consequence Paul did 
not assail it. He satisfied himself with spreading principles which, 
however slowly, could not but work its destruction. He commanded 
Philemon to receive his fugitive slave, Onesimus, ‘not as a slave, but 
above a slave, asa brother beloved ;’ and he commanded masters to 
give to their slaves that which was ‘ just and equal ;’ thus asserting for 
the slave the rights of a Christian and a man ; and how, in his circum- 
stances, he could have done more for the subversion of slavery I do not 
see.” 


“It is a plain rule of Scriptural criticism, that particular texts should 
be interpreted according to the general tenor and spirit of Christianity. 
And what is the general, the perpetual teaching of Christianity in re- 


* Compare Eph. v. 31 ; Rom. vii. 2, 3; 1 Cor. vii. 2; 1 Tim. iii. 2,12. Thisis 
not the first time that Dr. C. has advanced similar sentiments in regard to 
lygamy. In his Review of Milton, he attributes the errour of Milton on this 
subject to “ his reverence for the Scriptures ;” and adds, “ We believe it to be 
an indisputable fact, that although Christianity was first preached in Asie, 
which had been, from the earliest ages, the seat of polygamy, the Apostles never 
denounced it as a crime, and never required their converts to put away all 
wives but one.” Reviews and Miscellanies, p. 50 
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- to social duty? ‘ All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
© to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the prophets.’ 
Now does not every man feel that nothing, nothing could induce him 
to consent to bea slave? Does he not feel, that, if reduced to this 
abject lot, his whole nature, his reason, conscience, affections, would 
cry out against it as the —— of calamities and wrongs? Can he 
retend, then, that in holding others in bond he does to his neigh- 
r what he would that his neighbour should do to him? Of what 
avail are a few texts, which were designed for local and temporary use, 
when urged against the vital, oneal spirit and the plainest precepts 
of our religion ?”’ 


This great command of the Saviour, “ All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them,” goes undoubtedly to discountenance involun 
servitude, and in its full and final influence will banish suc 
servitude from the earth. Still, we do not think, and neither 
does Dr. C., that it enjoins, under all circumstances, an im- 
mediate emancipation. We can conceive of circumstances, 
as has been already intimated, in which the rule under con- 
sideration would require of the master to continue to his 
slaves, at least for a time, his legal protection and care, not 
for his own convenience or emolument, but for their better 
security, and their greater good. 

Dr. Channing’s sixth chapter is on the “ Means of re- 
moving Slavery.” He very justly remarks, that this is a sub- 
‘ ject which belongs, in the first instance, to the slave-holders, 
They are the individuals most deeply interested. They 
have the best means of becoming acquainted with the sub- 
ject. And, besides, they alone have the right to take effec- 
tive measures in relation to it. Still, our author thinks it 
proper to throw out some hints for the consideration of those 
who hold slaves. “In the first place,” he says, “ the slave- 
holder should solemnly disclaim the right of property in 
human beings.” On this position we have already remark- 
ed; and have shown that it is broader, in terms, than its 
author probably intended. All he could have intended, 
consistently with his other statements, is—and in this we 
fully agree with him—that the slave’s relation to his master 
should be so modified and restricted by the laws, as to prevent 
his being transferred, and to render him rather a ward, than 
a slave. His master might still be said to have some pro- 
perty in him, as the mechanic has in his apprentice, or the 
guardian in his ward ; and yet the whole ground of the rela- 
tion between them would be changed. 
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“ There is but one weighty argument against immediate emancipation, 
aan that the slave would not support himself and his children by hon- 
est industry ; that, having always worked on compulsion, he will not work 
without it ; that, having always laboured from another’s wiil, he will not 
labour from his own ; that there is no spring of exertion in his own 
mind ; that he is unused to forethought, providence, and self-denial, and 
the responsibilities of domestic life ; that freedom would produce idle- 
ness ; idleness, want; want, crime; and that crime, when it should be- 
come the habit of numbers, would bring misery, perhaps ruin, not only 
on the offenders, but the State. Here lies the strength of the argument 
for continuing present restraint.” 


The grand duty of the friends of emancipation should 
therefore be, not to urge precipitate measures, but as fast 
as possible to prepare the slaves for self-support. New 
motives should be placed before them. “ New privileges, 
increased indulgences, honourable distinctions, expressions 
of respect, should be awarded to the honest and industrious.” 
The slave should be taught to labour for his family ; and in 
order to this, his domestic relations should be placed on dif- 
ferent grounds. The whole traffic in slaves should instantly 
cease, and be rendered impossible by the laws ; meanwhile, 
“religious instruction should go hand in hand with all other 
means of preparing the slave for freedom.” 


“ Emancipation,” says Dr. C., “ is not an easy work, the work ofa day, 
a good to be accomplished without sacrifices and toil. The coloured man 
is, indeed, singularly susceptible of improvement, in consequence of the 
strength of his propensities to imitation and sympathy. But all great 
changes in society have their difficulties and inconveniences, and demand 
patient labour. I ask for no precipitate measures, no violent changes. 
I ask only that the slave-holding States would resolve conscientiously 
and in good faith to remove this greatest of moral evils and wrongs, and 
would bring immediately to the work all their intelligence, virtue, and 
power. ‘That its difficulties would yield before such energies, who can 
doubt? Our weakness for holy enterprises lies generally in our own 
reluctant wills. Breathe into men a fervent purpose, and you awaken 
powers before unknown. How soon would slavery disappear, were the 
obligation to remove it thoroughly understood and deeply felt !” 


We hardly need say, that all these suggestions meet with 
our most cordial approbation; and if any thing we can 
offer may serve to recommend them to the consideration of 
our Southern friends, we shall be very happy. We have no 
doubt that the present peace and ultimate prosperity of the 
great Southern section of these United States depends ma- 
terially on the manner in which suggestions such as these 
are regarded, and on the promptness and perseverance with 
which they are carried into practical effect. 

Vor. Il. 17 
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Dr. C. is a friend of colonization ; though he does not 
regard it as an adequate remedy for the evils of slavery, and 
although many sincere philanthropists think otherwise, this 
is substantially the view which sober men of all parties are 
coming to ~« of this great subject. We are the friends 
and the advocates of colonization ;—not because it renders 
slave property more valuable, or the slave system more se- 
cure ;—not because it furnishes an apology for slave-holding, 
or seals the lips of those who are in heart opposed to 
slavery ;—not because it is founded on prejudice, or goes to 
increase prejudice, or aims at the forcible expulsion of the 
blacks, or is nurtured by selfishness and fear ;—and not be- 
cause we regard it as the only possible remedy for the ap- 
palling evils of slavery, or as likely, of itself alone, very soon 
to remove these evils: for neithey.all, nor any of these alle- 
gations do we regard as true. * But we are the friends of 
colonization—because it opens a door to emancipation, of 
which many are availing themselves, and many more will ;— 
because it brings the subject of emancipation before the 
minds of the Southern people in a light in which they are 
willing to look at it, and think of it, and hear it kindly, but 
faithfully urged ;—because in these ways it is exerting an 
influence, indirectly but powerfully, towards the ultimate re- 
moval of slavery ;—because it has already put a stop to the 
traffic in slaves, throughout a long line of the African coast, 
and should it be extended as it may be, is likely to stop it 
altogether ;—because it is developing the capabilities and 
resources of the coloured race, by showing to themselves 
and others what they may come to be and to do ;—and be- 
cause it furnishes important facilities for the civilization and 
Christianization of large and interesting portions of the Afri- 
can world. 

Such are some of the reasons why we have been, and 
are now, the friends and advocates of colonization ; and why, 
amidst all the reproach which has been heaped upon the 
Colonization Society, our faith in the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of its designs, and the ultimate success of its under- 
takings, has never staggered. It is not, and was not intend- 
ed to be, an Abolition Society ; it was not intended to bear 
directly, though we think it does bear powerfully, on the 
subject of slavery. It was not intended or expected, by its 
judicious friends, to supersede or interfere with any other 
wisely directed efforts br the liberation and improvement of 
the slave ; it exists for a specific object—the colonizing of 

Sree coloured people from this country, by their own consent, 
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on the coast of Africa ; and wile it continues discreetly and 
faithfully to pursue this object, it shall have our paironage 
and our prayers. 

In his seventh chapter, Dr. C. presents a very satisfac- 
tory view of what is now termed Abolitionism. To the Abo- 
litionists, as a body, he gives full credit for pureness of mo- 
tive, and for zeal and perseverance in the cause of humanity. 
He clears them of most of the charges which have been 
brought against them ; and condemns, in the strongest terms, 
the persecutions which have been visited upon them, and the 
lawless violence with which, in some instances, they have 
been assailed. 


“ Let every friend of freedom, let every good man, lift up his voice 
against mobs. Through these lies our road to tyranny. is these 
which have spread the opinion, so common at the Sou at the free 
States cannot long sustain republican institutions. “No man seems 
awake to their inconsistency with liberty. Our whole p is 
in fault. Mobs call themselves, and are called, the People, when in 
truth they assail immediately the sovereignty of the People, involve the 
guilt of usurpation and rebellion against the People. It is the funda- 
mental principle of our institutions, that the People is Sovereign. But 
by the People we mean not an individual here and there, not a knot of 
twenty or a hundred or a thousand individuals in this or that spot, but 
the Community formed into a body politic, and expressing and execut- 
ing its wili through regularly appointed o . There is but one ex- 
pression of the will or Sovereignty of the People, and this is Law. Law 
is the voice, the living act of t eople. It has no other. When an 
individual suspends the operation of Law, resists its established minis- 
ters, and forcibly substitutes for it his own will, he is a usurper and 
rebel. The same guilt attaches to a combination of individuals. These, 
whether many or few, in forcibly superseding public law and establish- 
ing their own, rise up against the People, as truly as a single usurper. 
The People should assert its insulted majesty, its menaced eveciatn, 
in one case as decidedly as in the other. The difference between the 
mob and the individual is, that the usurpation of the latter has a perma- 
nence not easily given to the tumultuary movements of the former. 
The distinction is a weighty one. Little importance is due to sudden 
bursts of the populace, becavse they so soon pass away. But when 
mobs are organized, as in the French Revolution, or when they are de- 
liberately resolved on and systematically resorted ta, as the means of 
putting down an odious party, they lose this apology. A conspiracy ex- 
ists against the peg of the People, and ought to be suppressed, 
as among the chief evils of the state.” 


Notwithstanding all that our author says in behalf of the 
Abolitionists, he objects strongly to some of their proceed- 
ings, and gives them much excellent counsel ; by which, if 
they do not profit, the fault will be their own. He thinks 
“they acted weakly, and without decorum,” in sending their 
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publications, in such numbers, into the Southern States ; and 
especially in sending them to the free coloured people. 


“They have fallen,” too “into the common errour of enthusiasts, 
that of exaggerating their object, of feeling as if no evil existed but 
that which they opposed, and as if no guilt could be compared with that 
of countenancing or upholding it. The tone of their newspapers, as far 
as I have seen them, has often been fierce, bitter, and abusive. Their 
imaginations have fed on pictures of the cruelty to which the slave is ex- 
posed, till they have seemed to think that his abode was perpetually re- 
sounding with the lash, and ringing with shrieks of agony ; and accord- 
ingly, the slave-holder has been held up to execration, as a monster of 
cruelty.” 


Dr. C. objects to the phrase “ immediate emancipation,” 
which the Abolitionists have adopted as their motto. 


“ To this,” says he, “they owe not a little of their unpopularity. This 
phrase has contributed much to spread far and wide the belief, that they 
wished immediately to free the slave from all his restraints. They made 
explanations ; but thousands heard the motto who never saw the explana- 
tion ; and it is certainly unwise for a party to choose a watch-word, 
which can be rescued from misapprehension only by laboured explica- 
tion. It may also be doubted, whether they ever removed the objection 
which their language so universally raised, whether they have not al- 
ways recommended precipitate action, inconsistent with the well-being 
of the slave and the order of the state.” 


These are precisely our own views, in regard to the am- 
biguous and consequently objectionable phrase, “ immediate 
emancipation.” These words may be so explained as to 
express nothing unreasonable, nothing to which any lover of 
liberty and humanity should object; and thus, we believe, 
they are explained by many of the Abolitionists themselves. 
Sul], another sense may be put upon the terms—and this is 
the more literal, obvious sense—in which the best friends of 
both slave and master would reject them. We doubt, there- 
fore, the wisdom of adopting this phrase; and still more 
the wisdom of so pertinaciously adhering to it. Let some 
motto (if motto soe must be) of safer and less dubious 


meaning be substituted in place of this, and it would go ver 
far towards uniting those who, in so delicate, great, and dit 
ficult an undertaking, ought to be brought to act in harmony. 

Dr. C. further objects to the proceedings of the Aboli- 
tionists, that they have sought to accomplish their objects by 
a system of agitation. 


“They sent forth their orators, some of them transported with fiery 
zeal, to sound the alarm against slavery through the land, to gather to- 
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gether young and old, pupils from schools, females hardly arrived at 
years of discretion, the ignorant, the excitable, the impetuous, and to 
organize these into associations for the battle against oppression. Ve 
caleastir they preached their doctrines to the coloured le, and col- 
lected these into their societies. To this mixed and excitable multitude, 
minute, heart-rending descriptions of slavery were given in the pierc- 
ing tones of passion; and slave-holders were held up as monsters of 
cruelty and crime. Now to this procedure I must object as unwise, as 
unfriendly to the ors of Christianity, and as increasing, in a degree, 
the perils of the slaving-holding States. Among the unenlightened, 
whom they so powerfully addressed, was there not reason to fear that 
some might feel themselves called to subvert this system of wrong, by 
whatever means? From the free coloured people this danger was par- 
ticularly to be apprehended. It is easy for us to place ourselves in their 
situation. Suppose that millions of white men were enslaved, robbed 
of all their rights, in a neighbouring eee and enslaved by a black 
race, who had torn their ancestors from the shores on which our fathers 
lived. How deeply should we feel their wrongs! And would it be 
wonderful, if, in a moment of passionate excitement, some enthusiast 
should think it his duty to use his communication with his injured breth- 
ren for stirring them up to revolt!” 


“ Happy will it be, if the disapprobation of friends, as well as of foes, 
should give to Abolitionists a caution and moderation which would se- 
cure the acquiescence of the judicious, and the sympathies of the friends 
of mankind {4 Let not a good cause find its chief obstructions in its 
defende et the truth, and the whole truth, be spoken without pal- 
tering ; spoken as to convince, not inflame, as to give no 
alarm to the wise, an needless exasperation to the selfish and pas- 
sionate. 

“I know it is said, that yothing can be done but by excitement and 
vehemence ; that the zeal which dares every thing is the only power 
to oppose long-rooted abuses. \ But it is not true that God has commit- 
ted the great work of reforming the world to passion. Love is a minis- 
ter of good only when it gives energy to the intellect, and allies itself 
with wisdom.” 


“If a good work cannot be carried on by the calm, self-controlled, 
benevolent spirit of Christianity, then the time for doing it has not 
come. God asks not the aid of our vices. He can overrule them for 
good, but they are not the chosen instruments of human happiness.” 


“The adoption of the common system of agitation by the Aboli- 
tionists has proved signally unsuccessful. From the beginning it created 
alarm in the considerate, and strengthened the sympathies of the free 
States with the slave-holder. It made converts of a few individuals, 
but alienated multitudes. Its influence at the South has been evil with- 
out mixture. It has stirred up bitter passions and a fierce fanaticism, 
which have shut every ear and every heart inst its arguments and 

uasions. These effects are the more to be deplored, because the 

pe of freedom to the slave lies chiefly in the dispositions of his master. 
The Abolitionist proposed, indeed, to convert the slave-holders ; and for 
this end he approached them with vituperation, and exhausted on them 
the vocabulary of abuse! And he has reaped as he sowed. His vehe- 
ment pleadings for the slaves have been answered by wilder ones from 
the sla der ; and, what is worse, deliberate defences of slavery 
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have been sent forth, in the spirit of the dark ages, in defiance of the 
moral convictions and feelings of the Christian and civilized world. 
Thus, with good purposes, nothing seems to have been gained. Per- 
haps (though I am anxious to repel the thought) something has been 
lost to the cause of freedom and humanity.” 


We have brought together these several passages from 

Dr. C., because they express, in better language than we 

could command, our own views. We certainly have no pre- 

jf judices against the Abolitionists. We see, in their number, 
- 


many persons of undoubted philanthropy, and some of our 
dearest and most devoted Christian friends. The grand 
object of these persons, we know, has been—not to excite 
insurrections, and promote servile war—but to convince the 
planters of the wrong of slave-holding, and persuade them to 
emancipate their slaves. But, assuredly, if we have any un- 
derstanding of human nature, they have been most unfortu- 
nate in the adaptation of their means. To knock a man 
down, as one of their own number very pertinently said, is 
not the best way to convert him. The result of the measures 
which have been pursued, so far as the Souith is concerned, 
is precisely what might have been anticipated. The planters 
have been exasperated, but not convinced. The lips of those 
among them which before could plead successfully the cause 
of the slave, have been silenced. The disabilities of the free 
coloured people have been increased, and their condition ren- 
dered more unhappy ; so much so, that, in some instances, 
they have poured forth their united entreaties to their ill-ad- 
vised friends at the North, that they would desist. And the 
fetters of the poor slave, instead of being loosened, we fear— 
though, as Dr. C. says, we are anxious to repel the thought— 
we fear have been the more closely riveted. 

r. Channing’s eighth and last chapter is on the subject 
of “ Duties ;” the duties particularly of the free States. And 
while he would have these States “ suppress all attempts of 
their citizens, should such be threatened, to excite insurrec- 
tion at the South, and to tamper with, and dispose to vio- 
lence, the minds of the slaves :” while he would have them 
“act by opinion, where they cannot act by law, to discoun- 
tenance a system of agitation on the subject of slavery, to 
frown on passionate appeals to the ignorant, and on indiscri- 
minate and inflammatory vituperation of the slave-holder ;” 
still, he would have them do all they consistently can—he 
would have them “use every virtuous influence, for the 
abolition of slavery.” THey Bre “encourage that manly, 
moral, religious discussion of the subject, through which 
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strength will be given to the continually increasing opinion 
of the civilized and Christian world in favour of personal 
freedom.” They should “ seek and hold the truth in regard 
to human rights ; be faithful to their principles in conversa- 
tion and conduct; and never surrender them to private inte- 
rest, convenience, flattery or fear.” 


“ The free States, it is tobe feared, must pass through a struggle. May 
they sustain itas becomes their freedom! The present excitement at 
the South can hardly be expected to pass away, without attempts to 
wrest from them unworthy concessions. The tone in regard to slavery 
in that part of the country is changed. It is not only more vehement, 
but more false than formerly. Once slavery was acknowled as an 
evil. Now it is proclaimed to be a good. We have even been told, not by a 
handful of enthusiasts in private life, but by men in the highest station 
and widest influence at the South, that slavery is the soil into which po- 
litical freedom strikes its deepest roots, and that republican institutions 
are never so secure as when the labouring class is reduced to servitude. 
Certainly, no assertion of the wildest abolitionist could give such a 
shock to the slave-holder, as this new doctrine is fitted to give to the 
people of the North. Liberty, with a slave for her pedestal, and with a 
chain in her hand, differs so entirely from that lovely vision, that benig- 
nant Divinity, to which we, like our fathers, have paid homage, that we 
cannot endure that both should be called by the same name. A doctrine, 
more wounding or insulting to the mechanics, farmers, labourers of the 
North, than this strange heresy, cannot well be conceived. A doctrine 
more irreverent, more fatal to republican institutions, was never fabri- 
cated in the councils of despotism.’’ 


We have thus run through cursorily, but perhaps at 
sufficient length, this popular volume. On the whole, we 
are inclined to think that the result of this effort of Dr. C. 
will be to remove misapprehension, and allay unreasonable 
excitement, particularly at the North, and unite the hearts 
of those who -_ to feel and act together in reference to 


the great and difficult subject of slavery. 

The “ Remarks” on the volume before us, which have 
been given to the public by “a citizen of Massachusetts,” 
we believe satisfy no one, unless it be the author; and (so 
far as they have any influence) will go to give currency and 
weight to the work itself. 

in some of their aspects, the times in which we live are 
dark and portentous ; still, as Dr. C. says, we do not despair. 
“A power, mightier than the prejudices and oppression of 
ages, is working on earth for the world’s redemption.” “ The 
reign of justice and of disinterested love is at hand, and all 
flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 
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Arr. X. Curistian Unron. 


By tue Eprror. 


No. I. 


The reunion of Christian Sects not impracticable. 
Sanabilibus egrotamus, malis.— Seneca. 


Ir is an observation founded in a deep acquaintance 
with the nature and history of man, that “ Evil elt hath a 
much stronger influence on the mind, than Good imagined ; 
and the means of removing the one are much easier disco- 
vered, than the way to procure the other.”* Good imagined 
is commonly remote, uncertain, and, however desirable, not 
necessary to present welfare ; while Evil felt, being pal- 

able, and the occasion of immediate pain or inconvenience, 
is urgent in its demands for remedy. 

It is accordingly found, that the native inertia of man is 
less obedient to the intensest attraction of future Good, than 
to the slightest repulsion of present evil. How few men 
are drawn to religion by a prospect of its rewards in the 
life to come, in comparison with those who are driven to it 
by the trials and disappointments of the life that now is! 
And how few are those who are active in the pursuit even 
of such tempora! advantages as may be a little ~~ their 
grasp, in comparison with those who repose in a kind of 
savage supineness, until the uneasiness of want, or the pinch- 
ing of necessity, drives them to exertion. Persons will in- 
deed be found, who, realizing more vividly the distant 
Good, or having a temperament more mercurial than others, 
are always eager in the pursuit of something better. But 
with regard to the mass of mankind it has ever been, and 
probably will remain true, that they will continue in the 
state in which they find themselves, however imperfect it 
may be, and below that which they might attain, until goad- 
ed by some present evil, or lashed by the scourge of neces- 
sity, to a strenuous exertion of their powers for the im- 
provement of their condition. 

In accordance with this view, it seems to be the common 
method by which Divine Wisdom leads men to the adoption 
of such institutions as it sees to be for their advantage, to 


* Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses. B. 1. Sec. 2. p. Ll. 
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cause them to suffer, antecedently, such evils as grow out 
of the want of them, and of which they are the only remedy. 
And so, as we think, it will be found, that those great social 
systems, civil and religious, which have been revered as 

e appointments of Divine benevolence, or admired as pro- 
ducts of human skill, were at first adopted rather as reme- 
dies of existing evils, than as means of procuring the posi- 
tive advantages afterwards derived from them. 

Civil society is described by Aristotle, and after him by 
the best writers on government, as having been first institu- 
ted for the sake of living simply, (roi {iv Evexsy,) i. e. escaping 
the destruction to which men are exposed in the savage 
state; and as having only afterward been instrumental of 
men’s living happily (roi eb Ziv). It is indeed represented 
by Hooker, that men are led to enter into society, rather for 
the sake of living in a manner “ fit for the dignity of man,” 
than merely to escape the evils attendant on the state of na- 
ture. But those influences of society which contribute to : 
the dignity and refinement of life, not having been already 
experienced, could hardly have been calculated upon, in 
the original formation of society. The prime motive, there- 
fore, for the institution of civil society, would seem to have 
been furnished in the general sense of the numberless ills 
growing out of the savage state. 

The vigourous system of Ecclesiastical regimen, which 
became universal during the first three centuries of the 
Christian era, was adopted as a remedy for the sectarian 
tendencies which were early manifested, and the evils of 
which were deeply felt. It had been predicted by St. Paul, 
that within the Church itself “ there should arise men speak- 
ing perverse things, to draw away disciples after them.”* 
And according to this prediction, teachers soon appeared 
who were more anxious to make disciples for themselves, 
than for their Master; and they found many ready to follow 
them, and be called by their name, forgetting that one was 
their Master, even Christ, and that they had been baptized 
only into his name. These divisions in the feeble band of 
the early believers were seen and felt to be utterly ruinous to 
the Christian cause. And it was to obviate and remedy these 
evils, and to promote that unity seen to be essential to the 
very existence of the Church in a hostile world, that a 
vigourous and consolidated government was reared. Whe- 
ther this hierarchical system was well adapted to secure 
the peace and oneness of the Church, it is not our object to 

* Acts xx. 30. 


Vor. II. 18 
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inquire; but only to show, that such was the design of its 
adoption by those who were then suffering the evils of 
division. 

That this early system of Ecclesiastical regimen was de- 
signed as a remedy for schism, is acknowledged equally by 
those who regard it as of Divine appointment, and by those 
who consider it as an institution of purely human origin, and 
doubtful expediency. The former represent it as yao 
indeed by the Apostles, under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, but still as having been instituted by them for the 
same reason which rendered its adoption expedient in view 
of the Church, viz. its tendency to obviate the mischiefs of 
the divisions which began to prevail under their own eye. 
The latter represent it as having been devised by the Church, 
and universally assented to, as the most obvious remedy 
which occurred to them for the present troubles and threat- 
ening dangers of schismatic dissensions. Amidst all the 
diversity of view which prevails among writers on Church 
government, respecting the nature and tendency of the early 
regimen of the Church. there are few among them, so far as 
we have been able toexamine, who dissent from the opinion, 
that the growing divisions in the Church were the original 
motives for its institution. ‘The general concurrence in this 
sentiment respecting the occasion of the early regimen of 
the Church, among writers holding the most opposite opinions 
as to its nature, will be evident from a few testimonies. 

Jerome, in the famous passage of his Commentary on 1 
Tit. 7, gives the following account of the occasion which led to 
the institution of the early Episcopal government: “ Till 
through the instigation of the Devil, there sprung up in the 
Church certain preferences (studia), and among the people 
it began to be professed, I am of Paul, I of Apollos, and I of 
Cephas ; Sule were governed by the common advice of 
presbyters. But when every one began to reckon those 
whom himself had baptized his own, and not Christ’s, it was 
decreed in the whole world that one chosen out of the pres- 
byters, should be placed above the rest, to whom all the care 
of the Church should belong, and so the seeds of schism be 
removed.” 

The same writer, in an epistle to Evangelus, (al. Evagri- 
us,) says,* “ The Apostle plainly teaches, that presbyters and 
bishops were originally the same. But that it was for a re- 
medy of schism (in schismatis remedium factum est), that one 
was afterwards chosen to be placed above the rest, lest every 


* Ep. 101. 
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man’s pulling unto himself should rend asunder the body of 
Christ. 

The occasion for the institution of Episcopal government 
is described by Calvin in the same way. “The ministers 
who had charge to teach, chose of their company one in 
every city, to whom they appropriated the title of bishop, lest 
equality should breed dissension.”* “Every company (i. e. 
of pastors) only for preservation of policy and peace, were 
under one bishop.”* 

The testimony of Hooker is equally explicit in favour of 
this occasion for the institution of this ancient ecclesiastical 
regimen, at the same time that he derives its appointment 
from the Apostles. “ There grew,” he says, “in a short time, 
amongst the governours of each Church, those emulations, 
strifes, and contentions, whereof there could be no sufficient 
remedy provided, except, according to the order of Jerusalem, 
already begun, some one were pan. iat! with Episcopal autho- 
rity over the rest: which one, being resident, might keep 
them in order, and have pre-eminence or principality in those 
things wherein the equality of many agents was the cause of 
disorder or trouble.” +t 

This statement is often repeated by Hooker. In another 
passage he says, “ The cause wherefore they (i. e. the Apos- 
tles) under themselves appointed such bishops as were not 
everywhere at the first, is said to have been, those strifes 
and contentions, for remedy whereof, whether the Apostles 
alone did conclude of such a regimen, or else they, together 
with the whole Church, judging it a fit and needful policy, did 

ree to receive it for a custom, no doubt but being estab- 
lished by those on whom the Holy Ghost was poured in so 
abundant measure for the ordering of Christ’s Church, it had 
either Divine appointment beforehand, or Divine approbation 
afterward.” 

Again: “ The cause wherefore they (i. e. bishops) were 
so soon universally appointed, was, for that it plainly appear- 
ed, that without them the Church could not have continued 
long. It was by the special providence of God, no doubt, so 
disposed, that the evil, whereof this did serve for remedy, might 
first be felt; and so the reverend authority of bishops be 
made by so much more effectual, when our general experi- 
ence had taught men what it was to want them. Good laws 
are never esteemed so good, as when precedent crimes are 
as seeds out of which they grow. Episcopal authority was 


* Inst. lib. iv. c. 4. § 2. 
t Eccles. Polity, b. vii. $5. 
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even in a manner sanctioned unto the Church of Christ, by 
that little bitter experience which it first had of the pestilent 
evil of schisms.”* 

Such is the concurrence of testimony in favour of the 
sentiment, that the prelatical government of the first centu- 
ries grew out of the dissensions among Christians, being 
adopted by their free consent, as a remedy for the evils under 
which they were suffering. To show this is the only object 
of these citations. Whether what was done, was done wise- 
ly, is another and more difficult question. To some, the in- 
stitution of this Episcopal government appears to have been 
a measure admirably adapted to correct the evils in remedy 
of which it was intended ; to others, as rather adapted to pro- 
duce them. Some regard it as sanctioned alike by the wis- 
dom of God and man; others, as rejected equally by both. 
From this institution, some derive that measure of peace and 
unity which the early Church enjoyed: while others consider 
“ prelaty and faction to be wedded together, as by a sponsal 
ring, never to be divorced.” Into these disputes our purpose 
does not call us to enter. Non nostrum tantas componere 
lites.* It is sufficient for our object to have shown, that the 
motive or occasion which led to the establishment of Episco- 
pal authority, in the early ages, was furnished by the evils 
resulting from sectarian tendencies. 

In opposition to the general testimony which has here 
been adduced, there are a few authorities which deserve a 
moment’s attention. “It was not the prevention of schism,” 
says Milton, “ but schism itself, and the hateful thirst of lord- 
ing it in the Church, which first bestowed a being upon pre- 
laty.”+ But to this assertion, which represents the opinion of 
the more violent enemies of the prelatical system, we may op- 
pose the judgment of one more learned and impartial, if not 
so eloquent—the great and good Neander. Though vying 
with Milton, in his aversion to the whole system of Ecclesi- 
astical subordination which early prevailed in the Church, he 
never fails to acquit those who were chiefly instrumental in 
its institution of any sinister design. With regard to Cypri- 
an, for example—the great architect of the imposing struc- 
ture of ancient Ecclesiastical power—he observes, that “ it 
would be doing him injustice to accuse him of acting with a 
deliberate plan of cunlian the Episcopate. In such matters 
it is hardly possible for a single individual to bring to pass 
an entire revolution in the relations of a whole people, accord- 


* Eccles. Pol. vol. iii. p- 158. 
t Milton’s Reason of Church Government. 
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ing to a plan suggested by his own love of power. On the 
contrary, Cyprian proceeded in his efforts on this subject, 
unconscious of any plan of his own, in the spirit of an entire 
Ecclesiastical tendency in his times.”* 

From these extended illustrations it must be obvious, that 
there is a resistless power in a sense of Evil, to drive men to 
the adoption of some appropriate remedy. And it is this 
principle which forms one of the chief grounds of hope, that 
the sects of Protestant Christendom may be again united. 

The ancient system of Ecclesiastical power, devised as a 
remedy for schism, after ruling the Christian world for ages, 
was disclaimed by the Reformers. The simple principles 
on which this regimen was based, had been most unduly ex- 
tended, grossly misapplied, and mingled with the maxims of 
a most corrupt policy. Not content with maintaining the 
proper unity of the body of Christ, it had succeeded in re- 
ducing the Church to an absolute and lifeless uniformity, the 
least departure from which was watched with a jealous eye, 
and punished with intolerable severity. 

Whether it would have been possible for the Reformers 
to reduce the rigour, and correct the abuses, of this spiritual 
power, while still acknowledging its general validity, admits 
of doubt ;—that this course would have been desirable, and 
was so in their view, had it been practicable, will not be de- 
nied. The Reformers had sagacity enough to foresee, that 
the abrupt casting off of that inveterate authority to which 
the Christian world had been subject, must be followed by a 
reckless licentiousness of opinion; and this again by an in- 
finite multiplicity of sects, which would bring weakness and 
disgrace upon the Protestant cause, if not ensure its ruin. 
To reform, therefore, and not to subvert, was the original 
policy of the Reformers,—a policyswhich they did not aban- 
don, until forcibly ejected by that Power which would admit 
of no modification, and accept of no terms, but unqualified 
submission. It is confidently believed, that could the Re- 
formers have had their own way, they would have left the 
leavea of their influence gradually to pervade the corrupt 
mass of the Roman Church, instead of drawing it off, to 
agitate and convulse the Protestant body, then feeble and 
unconfirmed, by its endless fermentation. 

But the course which was preferred by the Reformers 
was not allowed to them ; and it only remained for them to 
protest against a power to which they could not have as- 
sented, without being crushed. The consequences of this 


* Neander, Allgem. Kirchengesch. b. i. p. 195. 
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protest, (for which, however, they are not responsible, as it 
was forced upon them,) were such as they had anticipated. 
Divisions among Protestants soon equalled the boldest — 
dictions of the Romanists, and the greatest fears of the Re- 
formers. The sudden and fervid rise of the new-sprung 
Liberty of Thought upon the unexercised and benighted 
common mind, turned it into a hot-bed, teeming at once, not 
only with noble products, but with a thousand formless and 
fantastic notions, each of which became the nucleus of a 
separate organization. The dull monotony and lifeless uni- 
formity of the Catholic Church was soon succeeded by the 
boundless diversity, the conflicting discrepancies, of the Pro- 
testant. In place of the seamless, though spotted robe of 
the former, were now seen the torn and tattered vestments 
of the latter. On the one hand, a compact, though corrupt 
body,—on the other, a body all dismembered, though more 
sound in its parts; such was the aspect in which the Church 
resented itself to the view of the world, soon after the 
eformation, and in which it has appeared from that time to 
the present. “Christian societies,” such are the words of 
Robert Hall, “ regarding each other with the jealousies of 
rival empires, each aiming to raise itself on the ruin of all 
others, and scarcely deigning to acknowledge the possibility 
of obtaining salvation out of their pale, is the odious and dis- 
gusting spectacle which modern Christianity presents.” 
Thus has the Church, in accomplishing those cycles 
through which, like civil society, it seems destined to re- 
volve returned to that point of disorganized and jarring con- 
fusion from which it passed during the first ages. e see 
in, among the teachers of Christianity, that same pulling 
of every one unto himself, and drawing away of disciples 
from the great Head of the Church, and attaching them to 
their own persons.* And among these disciples- we per- 
ceive the same readiness to profess themselves to be of Paul 
Cephas, or Apollos. On every side, we witness the same 
emulations, jealousies, disputes, contentions, and all the other 
pestilent evils of schism, which characterized the times im- 
mediately subsequent to the Apostles. That chaos of sects 
into which the Church is now resolved, is even more wild 
and warring than that which preceded and occasioned its 
early organization ; since there has been engendered in the 
different sects, by the very process of their dismemberment, a 
mutual hatred, unknown to those who have never been united. 


* Hall’s Terms of Communion, Works, vol. ii. p. 10. Lond. Ed. 
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The question now arises, (and a question pertaining 
more vitally to the interests of the Church, can hardly be 
thought of,) whether this state of things is to be regarded as 
permanent, and to be acquiesced in as incurable, or whether 
the reunion of Christian sects is to be looked upon as prac- 
ticable? That this reunion is to be desired, is here taken 
for granted. “No one,” says a distinguished writer, “ if 
formally appealed to, can consistently call himself a Chris- 
tian, and not profess to desire the restoration of Ecclesiastical 
harmony.”* Unity is so essential an attribute of the Church, 
is enjoined so imperiously by a regard to her honour, safety, 
and strength, and is so indispensably necessary, in order 
to her universal conquest, that it must stand first in all the 
desires and prayers of the enlightened Christian for the pros- 
perity of our holy religion. It may be assumed, then, that 
this union is desirable ; but is it practicable? It is our ob- 
ject to show that it is, and ons on the ground of that 
principle which has been already illustrated, and which has 


been so efficacious in the production of the greatest and best 
institutions which the world has ever enjoyed. ‘The union 
of Christian sects may be accomplished by their being caused 


antecedently to taste those bitter and poisonous fruits of di- 
vision, of which union, not merely in spirit, but in a general 
constitution, a simple creed, and a visible form, can afford 
the only effectual antidote. 

The obstacles which lie in the way of this consummation 
are not overlooked or underrated in coming to the conclusion 
that the reunion of our sects is practicable. The paramount 
importance attached by the different sects to the points of 
doctrine or discipline in which they differ, is clearly per- 
ceived. Having separated themselves from the body of 
Christians for the sake of asserting and exhibiting certain 
truths or usages, supposed to be neglected or rejected by 
others, it follows almost necessarily that they should come 
to assign them a en value, and even to exalt 
them into the place of fundamentals in religion. And thus 
every proposition towards union is met at the outset with 
the maxim, first pure, then peaceable,—a noble principle, 
when rightly applied, but capable of perversion to the lowest 
purposes of sectarian bigotry. 

n addition to these professed and more respectable ob- 
jections to union, there are others more covert, arising 
from the mutual jealousies and animosities of the sects, 


* ey Model of Christian Missions, by the Author of Nat. Hist. of Enthusi- 
asm, p. 5. 
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and more than all, from the selfish interests connected with 
them, as the spheres of vulgar ambition, and the means of a 
cheap notoriety. 

nd these obstacles to union, which result from the very 
nature of sectarian divisions, and always attend them, were 
never more exaggerated than at the present moment. There 
may be less of actual controversy between the sects than at 
some former periods; but this is not because they are be- 
coming more united, but for exactly the opposite reason, that 
they are becoming more entirely separated. The lines of 
distinction being now so deeply drawn, and clearly defined, 
the border controversy must, of course, be terminated. 
Each sect is coming to possess within itself those institutions 
for common, collegiate, and theological education, for domes- 
tic and foreign missions, and for every species of religious 
and charitable effort, which relieve it at once from the neces- 
sity and the hazards of any intercourse with others. En- 
trenched behind its munition of rocks, and separated by an 
impassable gulf from the excommunicated world, each sect 
is respectively persuading itself that it may now lead an 
independent existence, and propagate its favourite peculiari- 
ties, unadulterated by any heretical mixtures, to the ends of 
the world and the end of time. But unhappily for these their 
halcyon prospects, they are no sooner relieved from their 
controversies with each other, than they fall, according to 
the true spirit of schism, into internal dissensions. Petty 
factions, the germs of future sects, are forming in the larger 
denominations, and contending with a virulence peculiar to 
family quarrels. While instances are unknown in which the 
larger sects have united, these are frequent in which they 
have become twice and thrice subdivided. It is the just 
penalty of schism, that each fractured member acquires a 
oo sting, which reverts upon itself with the same dead- 
y instinct which had separated it from its native body. 

The magnitude of these obstacles to the union of the sects 
is perceived and acknowledged, and also the utter feeblenéss 
of every thing which man can do to remove them. How 
powerless must reason and argument prove in overcoming, 
either the doctrinal objections or the selfish interests which 
oppose themselves to the reunion of the sects! How vain 
were it, in opposition to such difficulties as these, to point 
out the sin of schism, or the goodness and pleasantness of 
brethren dwelling together in unity! To rely on the force 
of such considerations for moulding the obstinate and in- 
tractable elements of sectarianism, would be like the philo- 
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sopher’s depending on the abstract beauty of virtue, or the 
fitness of things, to reclaim the profligate. The sacrifices 
and concessions necessary to the success of any plan of 
union could never be extorted by the mere force of eloquence, 
however moving, or ya however irrefragable, It is well 
remarked, by Robert Hall, that “ though reasoning may sup- 
ply an effectual antidote to mere speculative errour, it op- 
poses but a feeble barrier to inveterate prejudice, and to 
that contraction of feeling which is the fruitful parent of in- 
numerable mistakes and misconceptions in religion.”* 

Nor can any relief be expected from any direct efforts to 
promote an outward and artificial agreement, in the present 
state of men’s minds. Attempts to force a union between 
parties not cordially disposed to unite, have usually ended 
in making the breach wider. The various schemes of co- 

-operation in benevolent effort, so far from being able to 
countervail sectarian tendencies, as has been confidentl 
hoped, are found in practice too feeble to withstand their 
power, and are fast falling asunder into their constituent 
elements. 

But however mighty may be the obstacles to union, and 
however powerless all which man can do to remove them, 
this desired consummation is not to be despaired of. What 
is impossible with men, is possible with God. The grand 
method by which his providence has accomplished so many 
beneficent results, is still in reserve. When he would bring 
men to adopt such an institution as he sees to be best for 
them, instead of addressing words to the outward ear, which 
is all we can do, he uses the resistless cogency of events, 
and causes them to feel such evils as wen oy see the want of 
that which he would supply. Instead of constructing dis- 
cordant and reluctant materials into an outward frame, soon 
to fall to pieces again, he prepares a foundation for his works 
in the dispositions of men, and leads them to desire the boon 
before he bestows it upon them, 

That such is the method by which Divine Providence is 
preparing to give peace to his people, and to build again the 
ruins of his temple, will not appear doubtful to one who in- 
telligently surveys the aspect of the religious world. The 
evil of schism is beginning to be more a and generally 
felt, and Christian unity to be more intensely desired, and by 
more persons. There have not indeed been wanting, in any 
age since the Reformation, single individuals, who have risen 
superiour to the passions and prejudices of the sects to which 


* Reply to Kinghorn. 
19 
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they have belonged, and have acknowledged the evil and 
inconvenience of division amoxg Christians. There is ample 
evidence from the corresponience of several of the early 
Reformers, especially of Calvin and Cranmer, that they heart- 
ily deplored those divisions which already began to appear 
in the Protestant body. The idea of the unity of the Church 
still lived, with operative power, in their minds, and they 
had not yet made the discovery, that division is necessary to 
urity, strength, and efficiency. But these individuals have 
Leet been few in number, and have always far preceded 
their own times, and have met the fate of those who do so. 
They have either spoken unheard, or, if they have been so 
fortunate as to gain the public ear, they have been perse- 
cuted and overwhelmed. Bent upon realizing, to its utmost 
extent, the right of private judgment in matters of religion, 
the Protestant world has hitherto pardoned more readily the- 
grossest abuses of that right, than the least attempt to impose 
restrictions upon it. But there are many indications that 
the times are ripening for better views. A wider audience 
is constantly preparing for those who advocate the abandon- 
ment of our trifling peculiarities—the product of an unbridled 
licentiousness of thought, and a return of all Christians, with 
submissive faith, to the grand essentials of our holy religion. 
Not a few persons are, indeed, still found, who, from long 
familiarity with the existing state of things, or from having 
their personal interests identified with it, or from their low 
ideal of the Church, can see no evil in the present sects of 
Christendom, and even regard them as, on the whole, 
descriable. But their number is gradually decreasing ; they 
are becoming the few; while that sense of the evil of secta- 
rianism, heretofore confined to the greatest and best men, is 
beginning to pervade the mass of the Christian world. That 
this sense will be rendered more and more deep and per- 
vading, as preparatory to the reunion of Christians, cannot 
be doubted. In what particular manner this result will be 
effected, and all parties be made disposed to harmony, may 
not be foretold. It may be so ordered by Divine Providence, 
that there shall be a prevalence of errour and corruption 
within the Church itself, which will render a vigourous union 
necessary for the purposes of effective discipline. Or there 
may be raised up against the Church, from without, such 
an array of persecuting enemies, such a violent opposition 
from Popery or infidelity, that our sects shall be compelled 
to cease from their shameless contests, and unite all their 
powers for self-defence. But whatever may be the means 
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adopted, it cannot be doubted that this end is pursued, and 
will be attained, by the great Head of the Church. It was 
his last prayer, in the days of his flesh, that his followers 
might be one. And now that he is exalted to the throne of 
the universe, he doubtléss cherishes the same desire, and is 
wielding the infinite resources of his power for its accom- 
plishment. 

Whenever the evils of disunion are sufficiently felt, then 
there will certainly be an effectual remedy devised and 
adopted, at whatever cost. Whenever there is a will to 
unite, a way will be found. The points of difference be- 
tween the sects, now magnified into so much importance, 
will resume their proper insignificance. Obstacles which 
had appeared insurmountable will vanish, and unexpected 
facilities will offer themselves, There are no sacrifices which 
will not be made by persons and communities, when suffer- 
ing under evils which admit of no cheaper remedy. The 
most boundless and unthought of concessions, from private 
interest for the public welfare, have been extorted by the 
pressure of necessity. No opinions, however settled ; no 
prejudices, however confirmed ; no enmities, however in- 
flamed; can stand long in competition with the urgent de- 
mand for relief from present evil. Mountains will be level- 
ed and valleys exalted, crooked places be made straight, and 
rough places plain; and over the way, thus prepared, will 
Concord, child of Heaven, walk forth as it were spontane- 
ously to meet the desires of those who had long watched 
and waited for her coming. 

It cannot be justly inferred from what has been said, that 
because we are now experiencing the same evils of schism, 
in remedy of which the early Episcopal regimen was de- 
vised, we are therefore to adopt a similar regimen, as the 
only cure of the evils of schism, and the only basis of Chris- 
tian union. What might have been a wise and salutary ar- 
rangement in former times, and under different political re- 
lations, might prove so no longer. The pert history of 
the Church should not be overlooked in any plan to reorgan- 
ize its broken body; and double guards should be set at 
those points where the primitive government broke over 
into Papal supremacy. Two rocks, oe | fatal, endanger 
the course of those who would escape from the narrow enclo- 
sures of sectarian religion into a more open and unrestricted 
Christian fellowship: on the one hand, a creedless and 
formless Christianity, ending at last in a vapid idealism ; 
on the other, a government so concentrated as to terminate 
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in a second spiritual despotism. Somewhere between these 
must the course of safety run. The proper unity of the Church 
does not stop short with a mere accord of feeling, on the one 
hand; nor, on the other, does it require an absolute uni- 
formity in doctrine and discipline. ‘While it would require 
the adoption of a simple creed, and of a comprehensive out- 
ward polity, it would also allow, under these, such unessen- 
tial diversities of opinion and form, as may always be ex- 
pected to exist. 


A most instructive analogy in behalf of the practicabili- 
ties of the union of the religious sects of our country, is 
furnished by the history of our civil union.* Although the 
colonies with which this country was settled, were the same 
in their origin, and identified in their interests, yet they long 
remained dissociated and destitute of any common bond. 
Such were their mutual jealousies, that every proposal made 
to unite them, was rejected by the colonists themselves, 
even before it excited the attention of the Mother country. 
The recommendation of a Convention held at Albany, 1754, 
for a union of the American Colonies, and the establishment 
of a federal government over them, had the singular fate, 
not only of being =. by the Crown, but by every pro- 
vincial assembly. The times were not yet ripe, nor the 
minds of men sufficiently enlarged, for such a comprehen- 
sive proposition. ‘The colonies were destined to remain, 
for some years longer, separate and, in a considerable de- 
gree, alien commonwealths, jealous of each other’s prosper- 
ity, and divided by policy, institutions, prejudices, and man- 
ners. So great was the force of these considerations, and 
so exasperated were the people of the colonies in their dis- 
putes with each other, concerning boundaries and charter- 
claims, that Dr. Franklin observed, in 1761, That a union of 
the colonies was absolutely impossible, or at least, without be- 
ing forced by the most grievous tyranny and oppression. 

overnour Pownal declared, That the colonies had no one 
principle of association among them, and that their manner 
of settlement, diversity of charters, conflicting interests, and 
mutual rivalship and jealousies, would render a union im- 
practicable. 

But great as these obstacles to union were, they have 
been overcome by a deep sense of the evils of disunion, pro- 


* This account is taken, for the most part, from the chapter on the his of 
our Federal Constitution, in Kent’s Commentaries, vol. i. , _ 
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duced by the circumstances of danger and suffering through 
which our nation has been led by the providence of God. 

The earliest associations of which we have any account, 
took place under the impression of danger from the Indians, 
and as a means of defence against them and also against 
the Dutch or the French, then bearing a hostile attitude to 
the American colonies. Such were the associations in 1743 
and 1754. The formidable claims, and still more formida- 
ble power of the Parent State, furnished the next occasion 
for their association, which became now more intimate, as 
the evil to be resisted became greater and more urgent. 

It was while they were surrounded by the perils of the 
Revolutionary war, that the thirteen States, after a reluctant 
delay of three years, were brought to unite under the arti- 
ticles of Confederation, which were declared to be the re- 
sult of impending necessity, rather than intrinsically desi- 
rable. 

Equally imperious was the necessity which led the con- 
federated States at length to adopt that Constitution by 
which our national Union was secured and rendered indisso- 
luble. The engagements of the nation had been neglected, 
its finances annihilated, its army reduced to almost nothing, 
while symptoms of distress were multiplying on every look 
Each State, yielding to the voice of immediate interest or 
convenience, successively withdrew its support from the 
Confederation, “ till the frail aad tottering edifice was ready 
to fall upon our heads, and to crush us beneath its ruins.” 

Such were the circumstances of trial and suffering, in 
remedy of which, our present constitution was adopted. 
And thus may it be affirmed, in the most unqualified manner, 
that our civil Union, in all its stages, from the lowest tempo- 
rary associations of separate colonies, for defence, to our 
permanent federal Constitution, has been the product of an- 
tecedent evils, of which it was devised as a remedy. As 
these evils have pressed more heavily, our Union has become 
more and more intimate, until these jealous, discordant, hos- 
tile States are blended into a oneness deemed utterly im- 
practicable by our early statesmen, and surpassing the bright- 
est vision of the first American patriots. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge ; or Dictionary of the Bible, Theo. 
logy, Religious Biography, all Religious Ecclesiastical History, and 
Missions ; containing Definitions of all Religious Terms, and an 
impartial Account of the principal Christian Denominations that have 
existed in the world, from the birth of Christ to the present day; 
with their Doctrines, Religious Rites and Ceremonies, as weli as 
those of the Jews, Mohammedans, and Heathen Nations ; together 
with the Customs and Manners of the East, illustrative of the Holy 
Scriptures, and a description of the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Rep- 
tiles, Insects, Trees, Plants, and Minerals, mentioned in the Bible; a 
Statement of the most remarkable Transactions and Events in Eccle- 
siastical History ; Biographical Notices of the early Martyrs, and 
distinguished Religious Writers and Characters of all ages. To 
which is added a Missionary Gazetteer, containing Descriptions of the 
various Missionary Stations throughout the Globe. By Rev. B. B. 
Edwards, Editor of the Quarterly Observer. The whole brought down 
lo the Present Time, and embracing, under one Alphabet, the most 
valuable part of Calmet’s and Brown’s Dictionary of the Bible, Buck’s 
Theological Dictionary, Abbott’s Scripture Natural History, Welis’ 
Geography of the Bible, Jones’ Biographical Dictionary, and numerous 
other similar works, designed as a complete Book of Reference on all 
Religious Suljects, and Companion to the Bible ; forming a cheap and 
compact Library of Religious Knowledge. Edited by Rev. J. Newton 
Brown. Illustrated by Wood Cuts, Maps, and Engraving on Cop- 
per and Steel. Brattleborough, Fessenden & Co. Boston, Shat- 
tuck & Co. 


Tus volume is a super-royal octave, of more than twelve hundred 
closely printed pages ; and it is enough to say in commendation of it, 
that it fulfils the promises set forth in its long descriptive, comprehensive 
title. It is at once a Bible Dictionary, a Theological Dictionary, an 
Ecclesiastical Historical Dictionary, a Dictionary of Religious Biogra- 
phy and Martyrology, a Dictionary of Oriental Manners and Customs, 
and of all Religions, and a Missionary Gazetteer. Nor is the work a 
mere compilation. The original articles contained in it are numerous, 
and some of them of considerable length, and of great value; particu- 
larly those in which are described the doctrines and peculiarities of the 
different denominations of Christians in the United States. The me- 
chanical execution of the work is excellent, and the whole constitutes, we 
have no doubt, the completest and most valuable book of reference, adap- 
ted to the use of families, Sunday school teachers, and ministers of the 
Gospel, that has ever been prepared and published in this country. 

fiavinw said thus much, and with all sincerity, in commendation of 
the work before us, we shall take the opportunity to offer a few sugges- 
tions, partly with a view to the public benefit, and partly for the consi- 
deration of the Editor and Publishers, when the work shall go to another 
edition. 

It will be evident to all who use this work as a book of reference, 
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that the editor isa Baptist. It was too much, perhaps, to ask, that he 
should entirely conceal his denominational predilections ; and it may be 
that he has concealed them as much as could have been reasonably ex- 
pected. And yet, in some of the articles, they are pretty decidedly ma- 
nifest. If any one doubts this, let him read the defence of the German 
Anabaptists ; the biographical notices of Abraham Booth, and of vari- 
ous other Baptist ministers; and the account of the Waldenses, who 
are styled “A body of Protestant Dissenters during the middle ages,” 
(Protestantism, according to this, must be older than has been com- 
monly supposed,) and who, the writer insists, in opposition to the most 
respectable historical testimony, were Antipedobaptists. The baptism 
of the Holy Ghost is spoken of as an “ immersion in” the Holy Ghost, 
(p. 187.) directly mane og | to the representations of Scripture, as to the 
mode of baptism by the Spirit. In an article on the perpetuity of bap- 
tism, the Editor considers baptism, not as a symbol of purification, but 
as “‘a monument of the Saviour’s death, burial, and resurrection ;” and 
speaks of the baptism of Christ (if we understand him) as an “ exam- 
ple” of Christian baptism. Pedobaptism is said to be “derived from 
pais, a child, and baptizo, to immerse”—as though it were a given point 
that immersion was the only signification of the word denoting bap- 
tism. 

In the account of Austin, a Romish Missionary to England, in the 
sixth century, it is said that he required the native English to “ give 
christendome, i. e. baptism, to their children ;” implying that previously 
they had not been in the habit of baptizing them; whereas, it is cer- 
tain that they had previously baptized their children, and what Austin 
now required was, (to give the entire quotation from Bede,) that the 
should “ give their christendome according to the customs of the Romish 
Church.” Pelagius, who was born and bred in Britain, a century pre- 
vious to the time of this Austin,* and was perfectly acquainted with the 
customs of the country, affirms, that he had “never heard of any, not 
even the most impious heretic, who denied baptism to infants.” 

We have noticed some smaller errours, which it may be well, in a 
future edition, to correct. For instance, Erasmus, who lived a centu 
before Arminius, is said to have been “ accused of Arminianism,” though 
“ when living, he denied the charge.” p. 509. In one place, it is repre- 
sented that Nero did not set fire to Rome ; and in another, that he did set 
fire to it. Compare pp. 915, 925. A work so great and valuable as 
that before us, should not be defaced by discrepancies such as these. 

We would further suggest that, in the next edition, the article enti- 
tled “ Views of Pedobaptists,” should be accredited to its real author. 
Every one who compares this article with a late Treatise on Baptism 
by Prof. Pond, of Bangor, must perceive that the former is but an abridg- 
ment of the latter; and of course that Prof. P. must be the real author 
of both. 


* Not the celebrated Bishop of Hippo, the cotemporary and antagonist of 
Pelagius. 
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Tue Puritan: A Series of Essays, Critical, Moral, and Miscellane- 
ous. By John Oldbug, Esq. 2 vols. Boston: Published by Perkins 
g Marvin. Philadelphia: Henry Perkins. 1836. 


Ir would be difficult to draw a more faithful picture of Puritanical 
manners and customs than these Volumes present. Our own recollec- 
tions have beén most pleasurably revived. We could hardly have expe- 
rienced greater delight, had it been our privilege to revisit the scenes 
amid which our school days were spent. Yes, 


“There is the old mansion, with every = out, contrary to 
all the rules of modern architecture, wider at the top at the foun- 
dation ; there is the tall well-pole, rising towards the sky, with a good 
quantity of old iron on the farther end, to balance the bucket when full 
of water; there is the pear-tree, with the huge grindstone under it ; 
there is the meadow with its maple grove, from whose recesses, on some 
summer evening, I used to hear the Whippowil ; the sun-dial, the pas- 
ture, the great rock, the barberry bushes, the lilacs, the sprigs of mullen and 
elecampane, all, all are present to the mental eye, and are seen through 
the mist of years with a deeper interest than ever. If the reader will step 
in with me into the house, | wil] show him the best room, with ite home- 
made carpet, carefully woven with strips of cloth, in which the red, blue, 
and yellow are nicely adjusted to produce the best effect. I will show 
him the kitchen with its vast fireplace, an apartment in itself, collected 
in which the family was wont to huddle in a cold winter evening, to 
hear stories of olden time. I can show him the red dresser with its 
well-scoured platters, made of pewter, but bright as silver, lessening in 
rows one above the other. I can present him with a family Bible, 
bound in buff leather, and printed at Oxford by his Majesty’s special 
command. I can show him the old worn hourglass, standing in two lea- 
ther loops on a shelf above the fireplace, which my grandfather used to 
turn exactly at eight o’clock in the evening, that we might be sure to go 
to bed duly at nine. I can show him—but alas! the winds of heaven 
have long since swept away the last mouldering beam of that sacred 
abode, and before its domestic altar the white-headed saint will never 
pray again.” 


But this is only an example of the many sketches which will appear 
as alike natural and vivid to the sons of the Pilgrims. It may be neces- 
sary that some of their blood should flow in our veins in order to appre- 
ciate Mr. Oldbug’s effort. 


“T have attempted to remember, in every page, that I am an Ameri- 
can; and to write to the wants and manners of just such a people as 
those among whom I was born. I have always blamed our authors, for 
forgetting the woods, the vales, the hills, and streams, the manners and 
minds, among which their earliest impressions were received, and their 
first and most innocent hours were passed. A sprig of white-weed, 
raised in our own soil, should be more sweet than the marjoram of 
Idalian bowers ; and the sereaking of the night-hawk’s wings, as he 
stoops in our evening sky, should make better melody in our ears than 
the softest warblings of a foreign nightingale. If I have sometimes 
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verged to too much homeliness and simplicity, my only apology is, in 
the language of Scripture—TJ dwell among mine own people.” 


Hence it is to be expected that some of his expressions will 
be condemned (perhaps justly) as vulgarism; some of his illustra- 
tions as too familiar; some of his notions as narrow, and his views false. 
Certainly, reasonable exception might be made to many of the proper 
names which he has introduced, were it not, that his own name is not 
the most elegant. Still we doubt whether the most prejudiced, if at all 
intelligent, can peruse this work, if not with an impression favourable 
to the Puritans, at least, in favour of their veritable descendant John 
Odlbug, Esq. 

Ina series of “Essays, Critical, Moral, and Miscellaneous,” he has 
exhibited a mind neither devoid of poetic genius, nor incapable of ori- 
ginal thought—a discriminating acquaintance with the ablest authors 
and shrewd observation of men and things. Amid flashes of wit and 
strokes of humour, (we had almost said delightful nonsense,) he has 
conveyed important views of truth and lessons of virtue. Puritanism, 
explained and defended, is seen in her true but far from repulsive as- 
pect ; Calvinism is divested of its seeming unreasonableness and auste- 
rity ; and while skepticism is shown to be in league with credulity, faith 
is made to appear as the highest exercise of reason. The abstractions 
of Metaphysics have become as plain as things of sense, the sentiments 
of religion and morality are pleasantly insinuated, and without the ar- 
rangement, the “ Puritan” possesses almost the interest of a work of 
fiction. 

But without stopping to present a view of the variety of topics 
which this work embodies ; or to institute a critical inquiry, to what ex- 
tent its author has succeeded in the species of writing which he has es- 
sayed, we commend it to those who would enjoy a few hours of plea- 
sant and not unprofitable reading, leaving it to others who must square 
every thing by their own formality or dulness, to censure. 

We cannot, however, close our notice, without a few extracts. 


“T scarcely know of two men, who resemble each other, in the in- 
tellectual structure of their minds, more than Joseph Butler and David 
Hume. Both of them men of genius, fond of abstract discussion ; not 
very imaginative ; sagacious, acute, discriminating, and deeply impress- 
ed with the fallacy of human reason, and of course inclined to skepti- 
cism. Take their minds, as furnished by nature, and they are almost 
exactly alike. I hardly know which ig the greatest doubter. But, to 
what different results did they come. / Hume showed the negative side, 
and stopped there.) He showed the weakness of reason; he had no 
wish to proceed and show its strength. He pointed out clearly that we 
must doubt; he had no desire to show when we must believe. Butler 
proved, as clearly as Hume could, the weakness of our reason ; but he 
went on and completed the whole circle. Hume, when he performed 
the process of skeptical subtraction, had no purpose of showing that 
any quantity remained. Butler showed that, after large subtractions, 
there was much remaining. Hume, in tracing his circle of philosophy, 
showed us there was a hemisphere of darkness and night. Butler show- 
ed as wide a circle, perhaps, of darkness as he; but he showed us, also, 
a hemisphere of day. The one gave us the half-truths of sophistry, and 
the other the in/egrity, or wholeness of true wisdom. ‘There is a 
beautiful example of Butler’s philosophy, in a single paragraph of his 
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sermon ON HUMAN IGNORANCE: ‘Creation,’ says he, ‘is absolutely and 
entirely out of our depth, and beyond the extent of our utmost reach. 
And yet, it is as certain, that God made the world, as it is certain that 
effects must have a cause.’ What a beautiful specimen of comprehensive 
truth! Stop at the first paragraph, and you would suppose that the au- 
thor was about to throw darkness over the creation, and blot out all 
proofs of the Divine existence. But read the second, and you discover 
that the author fixes one of the fundamental truths of religion on its 
surest foundation. In short, as some generals begin the battle by retreat, 
only to break the ranks of the enemy, and to prepare for a more terrible 
onset, so such doubters as Butler state their objections, only more firmly 
to establish their cause. In such pages, we pass through the night to 
enjoy the day.” 


“ When we hear of the wisest and most learned men of a nation, ar- 
ranged into parties, and disputing about a vestment, a square cap, & 
rochet, a mitre, we can hardly refrain from a smile ; it seems ridicu- 
lous. But when we think a little further, we find that all human sub- 
jects derive their importance, not from their nature considered in single- 
ness, but from their connections. As in war, the battle is often fought 
on a narrow plat of ground, which is to decide the fate of kingdoms be- 
tween whole circles of longitude, so in moral affairs the question may 
be narrow in its nature, but wide in its bearing. It is but reasonable to 
presume, that when an apparent trifle excites the strongest passions of 
men for a long time, it is connected with permanent interests ; it is the 
— and the seal of some important instrument. We assume to our- 
selves an unproved superiority, if we imagine ourselves so much wiser 
than those ancient leaders, as to be entitled to ridicule their controver- 
sies ; at least before we understand them as well as they did themselves. 
It is very rare in the conflict of human passions, that the outward and 
visible sign is all. One party does not venture to bring forward their ut- 
most claims ; and the other party is willing to oppose the question as if it 
were a superficial one. In the mean time, they understand each other 
exactly. The policy, on both sides, concurs in one point of deception. 
The object of a mask is not always concealment; it is sometimes worn 
to embarrass an enemy. In such cases, it is not the ‘straw that floats 
on the surface ; it is the stream that sweeps the bottom, that arrests the 
public attention. We have all seen this, in our own land ; we should 
remember that the passions of men, when packed into parties, are in all 
ages essentially the same.” . ° . * 


“Our fathers looked through the ceremonies to consequences, to 
deeper principles. Power and oppression claimed their usurped rights 
in trifles ; and by trifles must liberty and wisdom defend those rights, 
founded in nature, and which the Gospel allowed. 

“In a word, to represent the leading Puritans as ridiculous preci- 
sians, for refusing the ceremonies, would be about as wise as to call the 
Roman emperors fools and madmen, because they always endeavoured 
to punish some popular leader in the provinces, for putting on a pur- 
ple cloak.” 











